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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>————_ 


HE French Minister of Justice, M. Dufaure, on Tuesday pre- 
sented two Bills to the Assembly, intended to supplement the 
Constitutional Laws” By the first, called the Public Powers Bill, the 
authority of the President of the Republic is considerably increased. 
He is invested with the right of convoking the Chambers, which 
are ordinarily to meet on the second Tuesday in January, for an 
extraordinary Session ; of decreeing two adjournments of a month 
each in a session ; of sending messages to the Chambers; of de- 
manding a fresh deliberation on a law already accepted ; and of 
making and ratifying treaties, to be divulged only when it is ex- 











| Tesented the threat to attack France because she was growing 


59 strong with most unusual vigour and unanimity, and we believe the 


papers expressed the sentiment of the entire people, a sentiment 
the more remarkable because Germany is posing as the defender 
of the Protestant faith. A little more spirit and decision thrown 
into our foreign policy, would do much to diminish the sort of 


| contempt excited by the weakness of the Government in internal 


affairs, and we should welcome, though we scarcely expect, any 
sign of it. Only this time let us either have no guarantee of 
Luxemburg, or no explanation that it means nothing. 


It seems that the Government of India, while dethroning the 
Guicowar for maladministration, also decided asa separate matter 
upon his innocence or guilt of the special charge investigated by 
the Commission. In a public ‘ Resolution,” dated, apparently, 
23rd April, a synopsis of which has reached England, the 
Government states that the Commissioners were only ap- 
pointed to assist the Viceroy in forming his judgment; that 
they were divided in opinion, Sir R. Crouch, Sir R. Meade, and 
Mr. Melville holding the Guicowar guilty, while the Maharajah 
of Jeypore held him innocent, and Scindia, and his former Dewan, 
Sir Dinkur Rao, thought the charge not proved; that the duty of 
decision, therefore, falls upon the Government, and that after care- 
ful examination it decides against the Guicowar. The charge, in 
its judgment, has been made out. Nevertheless, it does not 
proceed to pass any sentence, the proclamation which removes 
the Guicowar distinctly stating that the deposition is not a con- 
sequence of the inquiry by the Commission. We do not see that 





pedient for the State, though this power does not extend to 
treaties of commerce, or treaties for ceding, exchanging, or | 
annexing territory. ‘These powers are nearly as great as | 
those of Napoleon III., though checked by the President's 
liability to impeachment before the Senate on a vote 
of the Deputies. By the second Bill, some indirect restrictions 
on the right of the electors to select whom they please as 
Senators are removed. ‘The Communal ‘delegates,” or electors, 
who are in the chief town of each arrondissement to help the 
Councillors-General and Municipal Councillors to elect the 
Senators, are allowed their expenses; the Senators are to be paid 
‘like Deputies, and the higher officials are forbidden to seek elec- 
tion. Moreover, if a Communal Council has been dissolved and 
superseded by a Commission, it must be re-elected to appoint 
the delegate. We have explained elsewhere the probable opera- 
tion of these Bills, which will not, we imagine, be seriously resisted. 


It would seem that the Spanish Ministry is alarmed at the aspect 
of affairs, for it is about to call the Cortes together. A decree 
has been issued declaring that the electoral period is at hand, and 
allowing free discussion on everything except the Constitutional 
Monarchy. It is believed that the Cortes will be asked to supply 
money and men for the continuance of the war, and that the King 
is at last swaying definitively towards a more liberal policy. It 
is also said that the war against the Carlists will shortly enter 
on ‘a more active phase.” ‘There is no proof, however, that 


this Resolution improves the situation in the least degree. If the 
Commissioners were jurymen, as all India and Europe assumed 
them to be, their failure to find a verdict should have been 
accepted as an acquittal. If, on the contrary, they were mere 
examiners, and the Viceroy the Court, why did Government sanc- 
tion the formality of a trial, and actually pay counsel to defend 
the accused? The ultimate result may not be unjust, but the 
affair has certainly been so mismanaged as to make it appear so. 


Mr. Grant Duff delivered one of his brilliant and elaborate 
speeches in the Town Market Hall of Elgin on Thursday. Criti- 
cising the exhaustion, rather than reaction,—reaction he denied, 
—which had followed a period of great political activity, Mr. 
Grant Duff said that the members of the late Administration 
were likely for some time to have little to do, ‘except to show 
that they could form part of the least factious of Oppositions, as 
they were for five years the most laborious of Governments.” Mr. 
Grant Duff opposed the scheme of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for paying off Debt, declaring that if the time for such a scheme 
ever came, it would not be till we had greatly diminished even our 
present Excise and Customs Duties,—a rather dangerous view, and 
as it seems tous, though we are far from supposing that Mr. Grant 
Duff is biassed by any such consideration, a most convenient 
article of a popular orator’s financial creed,—and then he passed 
to a very able review of the present European situation. He gave 
evidence to show that France is far more quiet and inclined to 











the Cortes will be freely elected, that they will venture to tax the 
people, or that they can greatly invigorate the Army. It is more 
probable that affairs will go on from bad to worse, until the | 
King, wearied out, abdicates, and power falls again to the | 
Strongest General, either as Dictator or as Mayor of the Palace | 
to the Princess of the Asturias, who, in the event of an abdication, 
would succeed to the throne. 





The part which this country took in the late negotiations in 
Berlin is still unknown to Parliament, but there is an impression 
abroad that she took a serious and important one. According 
to one account, Lord Derby offered mediation between France | 
and Germany; and according to another, signified that any 
attack on France would be regarded as an unwarranted disturb- | 
ance of the public peace. The French and German papers alike | 
congratulate Great Britain on her revival, and the Cologne Gazette 
speaks of a “circular” in favour of peace, transmitted from 
London to the Cabinets. It is certain that the English Press | 


trust the future since the final adoption of the Republican Consti- 
tution, and admitted, though with reluctance, that the military 
spirit is gaining ground so rapidly in Germany as to give plenty 
of substantial reason for anxiety in Europe. His advice to 
France,—at least we gather that it was the advice which he most 
approved,—was to reduce her army, thereby removing every excuse 
Germany could have for a quarrel, and without reducing her relative 
military strength, since popular pressure in Germany would com- 
pel Germany also to reduce the army, 80 soon as it was certain 
that France was not contemplating an attack. ‘That would be 
good advice, if it were as sure as Mr. Duff thinks it that the 
effect produced by a weak and pacific France would be a quiet 
and pacific Germany. But how if it only stimulated the German 
Foreign Office into a still more aggressive and imperious tone ? 
We do not know that such a result is likely, but French Ministers 
must count the cost of a dictatorial tone assumed on the part of 
Germany, if it were to occur and find France weak and growing 
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weaker; and they dare not risk such a contingency by laying 
France too low. 


Mr. Grant Duff then passed on to state briefly the impressions 
he had formed during his recent tour in India. He thinks the 
Empire strong, the few white seeds on the top of the heap 
of black seeds being bound together into a network by in- 
visible links, and not, therefore, liable to disappear into th 
heap. [Mr. Grant Duff, for some ‘unknown reason, reversed 
the colours, but that is what he meant.] He held the need of 
England to India to be overwhelming, aud thought it would be 
permanent, agreeing with the native who said, ‘‘ My countrymen 
think the time will come when they will be able to do without 
you. That is like the man who said,—‘In two years I shall be as 
old as my elder brother.’” He thought the possession of 
India immensely widened the possibilities of our national 
life, for we had as yet ‘only scratched the surface of the 
Empire,” and to decide whether our hold of it was or was not 
advantageous to us was ‘wildly premature.” 
Native Army, on the whole, in good condition,—at least, he 
knew that the best-informed officials thought so,—and he believed 
the competitive Civil Service quite equal to the Civil Service 
sclected by patronage. The greatest defect of the Indian officials 
was their want of curiosity, their unreadiness to take in things 
by the eye,—a curiously observant and entirely true remark. 
Finally, his journey had taught him that the natives of India 
were more unlike the people of this cauntry, that the 
differences between them were deeper and more radical than 
when regarding them from a distance he had previously believed. 
On the whole, therefore, M. Grant Duff approves the British 
Indian Empire. We wish he would write out his reasons for 
approval, which would interest and instruct the public far more 
than the snippety kind of diary of his travels which he is publishing 
in the Contemporary. 





The Home Secretary, Mr. Assheton Cross, laid the first stone of 
a new church in the parish of Garston, near Liverpool, on ‘Tues- 
day, and availed himself of the opportunity to deliver an earnest 
and sensible harangue on the duties of the laity in relation 
to the Church. ‘‘ There were many responsibilities which rested 
deeply on the laity of this country.” ‘ They must remember, when 
talking of the responsibilities of the clergy, that there were 
responsibilities of the laity,—that they all, however humble their 
position, might have enormous influence for evil, far more than 
they have for good.” We quite admit the responsibilities of the 
laity as individual members of the Church. For the Church itself, 
however, they can have hardly any responsibility at present. ‘The 
responsibilities of the Church are almost wholly concentrated in 
incumbents, and those which are not left to the incumbents are 
left to the Bishops or to Convocation. If Mr. Cross wants to 
make the laity of the Church responsible for what the Church 
is, he should help to give the laity some practical influence over 
the affairs of the Church, And this he is probably not prepared 
to do. 

Sir Stafford Northcote attended, on Tuesday, a banquet given 
to the Annual Committee of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, at Newport, and responded to the toast of ‘ Her 


He thought the | 


average rate in the first three months of the ten previous 

| Was equal to 8-6 per cent, in the urban, and to 16°8 per cent, in the 
j rural population,” the former numbering thirteen and a 
millions and the latter ten millions. The difference betw 
town and country is probably due to the difference of mene 
buy firing, owing to the low rate of wages prevalent in the rural 
| districts. ‘In evidence of the direct influence of temperat 

| it may be noticed that the rate of mortality in the cighteen towns 
averaged 33-8 per 1,000 in the first two weeks of the year under 
the influence of the severe weather at the end of December 
| declined to 26-2 in the three following weeks in consequence of 
the high temperature in January, and rose again to 287 
| during the eight cold weeks that closed the quarter,” It 
| is also true that the mortality was most marked amo 

| the aged, the deaths of persons over 60 in the quarter exceeding 
| by forty-seven per cent. the deaths in the same quarter of 
| 1872, when the temperature was high. And yet there are mep 


| : ‘ : 
| who will read that, and chatter about “fine bracing weather” 





| all the same. 


| Ifa telegram published in the Daily News of Friday is cornect 
Prince Bismarck will shortly have a great opportunity of show. 
| ing his impartiality. He recently complained to the 
| Government of its Bishops, for interfering in German affairs by 
publishing charges abusive of German laws. Dr. Forster, how. 
| ever, the Prince-Bishop of Breslau, has just retreated from before 
the Falck Laws to Johannisberg, which is in his diocese, but in 
| Austria. From this place of security he has informed the Govern. 
;ment of Berlin that he was the secret administrator of the Pogep 
| diocese for whom the police were searching, and that he intends 
to continue his functions. An Austrian Bishop, therefore, is not 
only abusing the Falck laws, but actively resisting them within 
German territory. We shall see, therefore, speedily if the same 
; measure is meted out to Brussels and Vienna. 














| An extraordinary statement has been received from Brussels,— 
| that the Government of Germany has requested that of Brussels 
| to prohibit Catholic processions within its territory. ‘The state- 

ment is widely believed, but it is obviously invented by enemies 
| of Prince Bismarck. If such a request could be addressed to the 

Government of an independent State, no country would be free, 
| and Great Britain might be ‘‘ requested” to restore the Estab- 
lishment in Ireland, or re-enact the Penal laws. The theory 
seems to be that the Liberals in Belgium will support the demand, 
and overthrow the Ultramontane Cabinet ; but the Liberals showed 
in the recent debate on the Bishops’ Charges that they were 
Belgians first and partisans afterwards, and they will scarcely 
recede from that position. 


Lady Burdett Coutts has come out against both the Bills for 











Majesty’s Ministers.” After chaffing a certain Colonel Lyne, who 
had entreated him to find the means, whatever the cost, of get- 





ting the Navy of England into that state of efficiency which would 
satisfy him (Colonel Lyne), he protested that “it was not because | 
they (the Cabinet) were Ministers of any denomination that | 
they should be called upon to do what is impossible.” He was | 
plaiutive about the comparison made between the position of | 
the various Government Bills and a crowd of donkey-carts 
attempting to get through a turnpike, a simile which he resented ; | 
and he then went on to speak of the great and difficult expedition, | 
—which he compared to the work of the Arctic Expedition,— 
before himself in relation to the Friendly Societies Bill. The 
more he studied the Bill, and the subject of the Bill, the more 
profoundly aware he became of the difficulties he had to en- | 
couuter, Still he hoped to succeed in passing his Bill, and we 
hope so, too, if it really docs move a step onward towards teach- 
ing the poor what Societies they may trust, and what they cannot 
trust. But we greatly fear that the indecision of the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer’s own mind is reflected in his Bill. It is a Bill | 
which pleases the rotten Societies by what it does not do, almost 
as much as it pleases the sound Societies by what it does. | 





The popular idea about the extraordinary number of deaths in | 


the restriction of Vivisection, on the old ground that they sanc- 
tion the practice to some extent, and so ‘do evil that good may 
come.” That is a line of objection with which we might feel con- 
siderable sympathy, if it were anything in the world but an excuse 
offered by fastidious consciences for not meddling with painful re- 
sponsibilities, and were not also unfortunately at the same time a 
complete throwing-over of the interests of the poor creatures them- 
selves which we are endeavouring to protect from needless pain. 
For, first, there is no doubt that, under the present law, many of 
these practices are perfectly lawful,—indeed all of them of which 
wild animals are the victims. Again, there is no doubt, in the 
second place, that vivisections which are not engaged in for 
scientific purposes, but for purposes of sport,—such as the im- 
paling of live baits,—are sanctioned by public custom, the latter, 
as it is said, on Lady Burdett Coutts’s own property; and in the 
third place, there is no doubt that investigations like those 
into the action of poisons, and into the course of obscure disease, 
like cattle or grouse disease,—investigations which require the 
infection of healthy animals,—are pursued under the express 
sanction of Government. Do Lady Burdett Coutts and her allies 
propose to apply to Parliament for power absolutely to prohibit 
the infliction of suffering on animals under every one of these 
three heads? If so, she is taking up a logical ground, though 
not one, we fear, for which she will find much public sympathy. 
If not, she is only endeavouring to defeat a partial remedy, with- 
out even proposing to the country a better remedy for these 
terrible and increasing evils. 


The Court of Common Pleas decided on Friday week that the 
Grand Junction Canal Company is liable for the explosion on 
the Regent’s Canal on 2nd October last. Lord Chief Justice 





the first quarter of this year was correct. The Registrar-General | Coleridge laid it down that if the Company had created a nuisance, 
states that the “ excess in the death-rate last quarter upon the | however temporary, they were liable, as they also were if they 
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: in their function as common carriers, | 

ey ee the jury. It was shown in evidence) 
and * parges had 323 casks of gunpowder on board | 
- barrels of benzoline, and that the Company | 
ot A latter to be dangerous, they having refused to be 
ponte ible for its safe carriage, or to be responsible for 
— ration. It was also shown that in all human 
4 ain the explosion was due to an escape of the vapour 
er benzoline in a cabin with a lighted candle in it. There 
ma not, in fact, been sufficient care in managing such a cargo, 
and the jury found against the defendants, both as creating a 
as common carriers. As this verdict will govern all 
cases, the loss to the Canal Company will be serious, but it is 
Jearly one in the interest of the public. Nothing will make 
ing Companies careful except fines, and this particular 
pate sometimes carries cargoes which might destroy half 


London. 


Mr, Seymour Haden resumed the subject of “ Earth to Earth ” 
in the Times of Thursday, with a stream of soft eloquence on which 
the Pall Mall justly commented as apparently rather calculated to 
give esthetic than physiological guidance to the world in relation 
to the burial of its dead. Tis letter, indeed, is a very elaborate 
study, in that bland school of medical rhetoric which derives its 
inspiration half from the sonorous roll of technical terms, and half 
from the happy consciousness of diffusing respect and awe through 
the minds of nurses and invalids. He descants on the “‘compara- 
tively benign disintegration”—a most imposing phrase—which 
overtakes the body simply committed to the ground, speaks twice 
of the igimexavoss which attends proper burial without either | 
translating or explaining that magnificent word,—we have not the 
least idea what the first three syllables of it mean,—digresses into 
eloquent panegyric of the observant eye which climbs “ the Pelion 
upon Ossa of cumulus and stratus” in a cloudy sky, and censure 
of the negligent eye which ignores these beauties,—all by way of | 
illustrating the “eyes” and “no eyes” which discern or fail to 
discern the true signs of death,—and finally becomes so en- 
thusiastic about the funeral rites that we almost lose the physio- 


puisance and 





not seem to have had much to say, except to give the history of a 
stick he had received in Glasgow :—“ ‘This,’ they said, ‘is made 
of the true black birch of Scotland, and we give it you to birch 
your enemies, if ever they come near you.’ Here is an eagle 
(pointing to the top of the stick), perched proudly upon a rock, 
and from the terrific look of his beak and talons, he is a very ugly 
bird, I can assure you—he is what, in sporting phrase, is called 
‘an ugly customer.’ Here (pointing lower down) is the serpent of 
corruption, climbing gradually and stealthily towards this mighty 
eagle ; but the shining serpent, false as he has been from the 
beginning of the world, dares not to face that mighty eagle from 
the front, but is crawling up from behind. He is expecting, as 
many enemies of the people have done, to find that eagle napping. 
But he is mistaken, and he is sure to find the eagle wide awake. 
Little doubt may be entertained that the very moment the glitter- 
ing eye of that serpent falls upon that eagle, the eagle will be 
down upon him, and crush the serpent’s head.” This 
is sadly like the style of the young Columbian, in ‘“ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” only waterier :—“ I tell that lion that Freedom's 
hand once twisted in his mane, he lies a corse before me, and the 
eagles of the Great Republic laugh ha! ha!” The colliers of 
Burslem might have imitated the eagles of the Great Republic 
with advantage, but it is stated that instead of laughing, they 
cheered this wretched stuff. 





At the annual Conference of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics? 
Institutes, which was held at Wakefield on Wednesday, Mr. J. G. 
Fitch, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, and now 
acting under the Charity Commission for the re-organisation of 
the obsolete trusts, read a very able paper, the concluding portion 
of which raised a point of great importance. He was insisting 
on the danger of routine which there will be even under the very best- 
organised educational system, and trying to convince the York- 
shire gentlemen that so far from its being the effect of a good 
educational law to take responsibility off themselves, no educational 
law will work well at all which is not guarded from the danger- 
ous effects of routine by the constant supervision of fresh minds. 
This he illustrated thus :—‘ I remember that twelve years ago, 


logist in the consultative poet. The ‘‘trellised coffin,” “‘garnished | when I first came to inspect schools in Yorkshire, I had as one 
and beautified by loving hands,” is made the subject of a prose of my earliest duties to examine a large and flourishing night 
idyl. However, there is really nothing of value in the letter’ school, well known to many of you, at Burley-in-Wharfedale. 
to add to what Mr. Seymour Haden said in January, except that | The chief manager of that school and his accomplished wife went 
to a properly qualified observer the danger of a premature burial, | down to the school with me, and spent the whole evening there, 
arising from any confusion between a swoon and death, is! helping to give out the dictation exercises and the sums, and 
absolutely nil,—the temperature of the body alone being | evincing the keenest interest in all the details of the examination. 
a sufficient test; and on this point Mr. Seymour Haden | That school manager has since become very widely known and 
is confirmed by the testimony of half-a-dozen of the most) honoured as one of our foremost statesmen, and the author of the 
eminent members of his profession. | Education Act of 1870; but I shall not soon forget the effect 
which his visit had in brightening up the whole school, and in en- 
couraging the young people to exertion Half the work of life 
consists in digging up the fossil remains of dead systems and dead 
organisms, and trying to breathe into them the breath of life.” 


If we may judge by a letter of Mr. H. J. Roby’s to Saturday’s | 
Times, the Government, though it withdrew the objectionable | 
<lauses of the Endowed Schools Bill of last Session, has not given | 
the enlarged Charity Commission now entrusted with the recon- 


stitution of the new Trusts any hint to act in the liberal spirit evid- 
ently desired by the House of Commons. Mr. Roby shows, at 
least if he has made no error in his examination of the new scheme | 
for Crewkerne School, that that scheme is more conservative on 
some points than even the withdrawn clauses of last year’s Bill 


That is ably put, and no doubt life really consists in first con- 


| densing energy into habit, and then wakening up habit from its 


too habitual monotony by the application of fresh energy. 


A letter from Edgar Quinet’s widow to his intimate friend 
Garibaldi, published in the Rappel for last Wednesday, contains 











would have required. Those clauses would have allowed, for 
instance, instruction in the Scriptures for all scholars, in such a 
school as Crewkerne, and Church teaching for Church scholars only, 
but the Charity Commissioners’ new scheme appears to require 
that all the religious teaching given in the school shall be “ in 
accordance with the doctrines of the Church of England.” It 
will be a very serious thing if the clauses of last year’s Bill which | 
the House of Commons defeated are to be practically adopted as 
the rules of the new Commission, and their most objectionable 
principles in some cases are even to be exaggerated. In that 
event, we suspect that the reaction against the Conservative re- 
action will begin very soon, and that the renewed flow of the tide 
will soon acquire even greater vigour than the recent ebb of Liberal 
feeling itself ;—and that has been quite strong enough. 


| a deeply interesting account of the last days of that noble French 
writer and patriot. She shows him following with the deepest 
interest Garibaldi’s engineering projects, finding consolation for 
the discussions of the Assembly in the nightly reading of the 
great historians of Greece, then suddenly seized with the idea of 
a new work, which he began with unusual arduour on March 20. 
He worked too hard; that very evening he became feverish, 
influenza declared itself, and soon assumed a typhoidal character, 
| and at five minutes to five on the 27th he was no more. His mind 
retained to the last its full self-mastery. With his wife’s hand in 
his, ‘We shall be always united,” he said, ‘“‘elsewhere, where 
there is no more disease, nor sadness, nor separation Yes! 
yes! yes! we shall be united in eternity, and in the truth,”"— 
adding, ‘‘and now I will try to sleep.” He slept like a child tor 
|an hour and a half, then gave a great sigh, and all was over. 
The sense of a needful immortality, as springing from the reality 
of human affection, which his last words evince, recalls those 
lines of one of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s three sonnets, entitled 


ak Ss = i | 





Dr. Kenealy has found out that one of the chief causes of Par- 
liamentary transgression is the seven years’ period which, in the ex- 
treme case, it is permitted Parliaments to live. He told the people 
of the Potteri he " Te > the : 
Pag a at the Town Hall, Burslem, on W ednesday, th at | «es Lebens Ausgang” :— 

great National Debt was incurred by a Septennial Parliament, | « Allein dor W. Wahrheit doch F : 
which is quite 2 ° : | Allein der Wesen Wahrheit doch muss siegen ; 
ace duite true,—as it is also true that it was incurred by a | Es kann nicht heil’ge Liebe tiiuschend liigen ; 
Parliament which usually meets at four o'clock ; and probably the | Was eins ist, muss als eins sich wiederfinden,.” 
one arrangement has about as much to do with its sins as the 


other. Beyond this terrible septennial charge, Dr. Kenealy does Consols were at the latest date 944-944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DISARMAMENT AS A SECURITY FOR PEACE. 


GOOD may fallacies about Disarmament have recently 
been exposed, but there is one, and an important one, 


which seems always to escape exposure. A great many friends | 


of peace admit that drilled nations cannot disarm, a mere dis- 
missal of soldiers not altering either their strength or their 
readiness for war; a great many more allow that the Continent 
is in no mood to sit down contented with existing arrange- 
ments, and almost everybody confesses that a work which no- 
body will be first to begin can never be accomplished. There 
is a sort of consensus that no one Power can be expected to 
put off its armour, while uncertain whether its rivals will not 
seize upon that as their opportunity. But almost everybody 
assumes that a general disarmament, were it possible, would 
secure peace, and we want to know why. Of course a partial 
disarmament would secure a disagreeable kind of peace. If 
France and Russia, for example, would disband half their 
soldiers, demand only half as many recruits, dismiss half their 
officers, and reduce their artillery to one cannon per brigade 
of 5,000 men, Germany would be mistress of Europe, and for 
everybody who obeyed her commands there would be a sort of 
sulky tranquillity. Of course also general disarmament would 
greatly diminish the burden of an armed peace upon the nations, 
would relieve the taxpayer of a charge of millions, and would 
allow hundreds of thousands of workers to contribute their 
quota to the general reservoir of wealth. But how a general 
disarmament would secure peace we confess we are utterly 
unable to perceive. Suppose Europe in Congress agreed to 
reduce the standing armies of all countries to one-fourth their 
present amount, and the order were honestly obeyed, what 
guarantee would that be for the prevention or even the post- 
ponement of war? France would have, say, only 150,000 
men, which seems now-a-days quite a little army; but Germany 
would only have as many, and the temptation to take Lorraine 
and Alsace back again would to Parisians be as strong as ever, 
—would, in fact, be stronger, because the cost of the under- 
taking would be comparatively so much reduced. It does not 
take more trouble to put a small army in motion than a great 
one, but much less, and a small army within certain limits 
can conquer territory, and inflict damage, and levy contribu- 
tions as efficiently as a great one. Very small bodies of men, 
thoroughly armed, disciplined, and mobilised, can hold down 
very large bodies of unarmed persons; and in fact, before 1800, 
most countries which were conquered were conquered by 
armies quite minute in comparison with their people. It is 
comparative strength, not positive strength, which tempts 
States to war; and Von Moltke would lead 100,000 Germans 
against 100,000 Frenchmen just as readily as 500,000 Germans 
against 500,000 of their enemies, and the taxpayers would be 
more willing, and not less willing, that they should beled. It 
may be said that the resisting power of the populations 
would be greater, because, though a million of unorganised men 
could not defeat 100,000 organised soldiers, they could defeat 
10,000 ; but even supposing that true, how does it bear upon 
the matter? Half-organised levies cannot fight soldiers, but 
they can fight other levies as badly organised as themselves. 
The General invading would merely improvise armies which, 
though not equal to regulars, would be equal to the un- 
organised population; and the popular strength being thus 
far neutralised, his highly-drilled soldiers would still remain 
masters of the situation. In the American War of Secession, 
both Presidents actually did this, huge masses of half-drilled 
Northerners meeting equal numbers of half-drilled Southerners, 
—and the war was not only one of the fiercest, but one 
of the bloodiest and most decisive upon record. Indeed 
there can be no better answer to the theory that disarma- 
ment secures peace than the history of that war. No European 
nation ever was, or will be, so thoroughly disarmed as the North 
and South were when the great war broke out. Neither had 
the control of 10,000 Regulars, or 500 trained officers, or 
twenty full batteries of artillery ; neither had any first-class 
fortresses, neither had full arsenals, and neither had any 
drilled population behind their soldiers, and yet the war broke 
out, and was waged furiously, and involved as much cost in 
blood and treasure and misery, and as complete a defeat to the 
vanquished, as any other war. We can see no ground for 
believing that it would be different in Europe, or that Bis- 
marck, after disarmament, would hesitate to pit Germans 
against Frenchmen, any more than Lincoln hesitated during 
disarmament to pit Northerners against Southerners, Indeed, 


he would hesitate less, for while a drilled German arm 

beat a French army, a German crowd of men, by Ms ae, . 
mere patience, and habit of obedience, and vindsdlal : 
would almost inevitably beat a French crowd of simile ot 
portions. It may be said that with small armies there ie 
be less of the military spirit prevalent in Courts, but oA 
the proof of that? Certainly it is not in history, which «ne 
that one of the most disturbed epochs in E _— 

; pochs in Europe was one 
which an army of a hundred thousand men on a single battl. 
field was considered a monstrous force. No such force indeed, 
one side ever fought a battle during the whole reign of mi 
XIV. England has never had a great army, and England a 
always, except just now, been as willing as any other State . 
go to war. As the dismissal of soldiers could not alter 4}, 
relative proportions of power, so neither could a reducti F 
either of officers or artillery. Prince Bismarck is said to es 
remonstrated against the new French Law on the Cadres which 
would show that he thought a multiplication of officers 
addition to the strength of France; but he proposed, if pi 
thing, that France should reduce, not that Germany pe 
France should reduce equally. 

Disarmament, when not produced by exhaustion, is no doubt 
in a thousand ways a blessing to the world, but it does not 
secure peace, nor can we conceive any change in the municipal 
organisation of States which would. Governments of every 
form are about equally willing to go to war. Republics fight 
as hard as Monarchies, and Constitutional Governments, if wa 
may judge by our own past history, rather harder than either 
The consent of popular bodies is just as easy to obtain as the con- 
sent of Monarchs. The strongest organisation of Democracy 
Czsarism, is essentially warlike ; and the feeblest, Federalism, 
has never, when assailed, shrunk back from war. The secret 
of peace is not organisation at all,—or if organisation has any- 
thing to do with it, the larger the armies all round, the greater 
the risk, and consequently the unwillingness to fight,—but con- 
sists either in the inclination of the nations to keep it, or in the 
creation of a power competent to enforce it. At present the 
nations are not inclined to keep peace. They hate each other 
and dread each other too much, and have too much rea- 
son both for dread and for hate. Germany wants to 
sit securely at the top of the world, and thinks that 
security not attained. Russia wants not to be left alone by 
the side of a resistless Germany, and thinks that she 
might be so left, and France wants Alsace and Lor- 
raine back again in their old allegiance. And of any Power 
competent to secure peace by enforcing it there is as yet 
scarcely a trace. The most effective organisation Europe has 
yet seen, the Tribunal of the Five Powers, which from 1815 
to 1848 kept Europe comparatively steady, cannot as yet be re- 
formed, perhaps never will be re-formed at all. The condition 
which made those Powers so irresistible and so peaceful was 
that none wanted anything of the other which he thought him- 
self likely to get, and that condition is wanting now. Its two 
principal members, France and Germany, cannot act together; 
while a third, Great Britain, has got itself into a sort of temper 
in which it rather enjoys isolation, and is unwilling to con- 
template war even for the sake of securing a lasting peace. It 
is true that while three men, the Romanoff, Hohenzollern, 
and Hapsburg, choose to remain allied, war capnot break out, 
because nobody could hope to defeat the three; but that 
alliance is an unreal thing, patched up for a moment, and 
resting on no community either of interests or of fears. 
Germany wants to keep Alsace and Lorraine, but that is no 
interest either of St. Petersburg or Vienna. Germany is 
afraid of France, but Russia is afraid of Germany, and Austria 
is afraid both of Germany and Russia, and friendly to France. 
The first shot would dissolve the alliance, even if it is not dis- 
solved before. In the far horizon, perhaps, one may see the 
possibility of a new combination, a coalition of all the Powers 
except France and Germany, to menace the Power which first 
disturbs public order; but it is not realised yet, and the interests 
of its members are almost too separate for consistent or per- 
manent action. Till a tribunal competent to execute its 
decrees has been formed, there can be no guarantee for peace; 
and when it is formed, though we hope, in the interests of 
| humanity, that it will accept disarmament, still it is not 
| disarmament, but in the irresistible strength of the alliance, 


| 


| that the security for peace will be found. 








SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. 
IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has ripened late. We all 
knew, of course, that he was one of the most sensible 
| members of Mr. Disraeli’s Government at the time the present 
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es . . 
- . Ministry was formed, and it was generally admitted 
Constr ra te er + dreamt as Chancellor of the Exchequer 


tter appol 4 , ‘ 
= so been ae But it is only during this Session that 
he shown powers of debate at all above those which great in- 


3 on-sense, and a fully sufficient command of 
_— oe ay imply. Ta within the last year or two, 
ng Stafford Northcote’s speeches have been amongst the 
yer pertinent speeches delivered in the House of Commons. 
His manner is somewhat unfortunate, for its monotonous 
fluency ; he pours forth a uniform stream of voluble remark 
without variety and proportion of emphasis, and so he 
sometimes gives the idea rather of a well-informed creature 
than of a man addressing men. Not that he fails to take 
interest in his subject, but that he appears to take it much too 
exclusively in the subject, rather than in the persons whom he 
ought to try to convince in relation to that subject. For a 

rt of his career, he had the training of a permanent 
Treasury official, and while that was very useful to him in 
supplying him with a large knowledge of official facts, and 
with a good experience of the official mind, it was rather the 
reverse of useful to him so far as it made him go like a wheel 
in official machinery, instead of act like a man influencing 
men. Till quite lately, nothing has resembled his House- 
of-Commons elocution so much as the sands of an hour- 
glass descending in an easy, steady flow of gritty particles 
into the receptacle appointed for them. Expository detail, 
iven with almost distressing readiness and _passionless 
precision, but without even that air of command which 
rivets attention —this described, almost exhaustively, any 
one of Sir Stafford Northcote’s speeches. No one ever 
struck a spark of fire owt of him, and even of human 
nature there was not more than a minimum allowance. But 
in his fifty-seventh year, Sir Stafford Northcote has unques- 
tionably risen a considerable step as a debater. Apparently 
he has found out somewhat late in life that he is the equal in 
mind and character of many to whom he had in his modesty 
always accorded the superior place, and has begun to speak as 
if he were not merely explaining facts, but measuring himself 
against men, and finding himself not unequal to the encounter. 
For a Minister who had held two Cabinet offices before, he 
has come to the knowledge of himself, and taken this larger 
and more dignified tone somewhat late in life; but there can 
be no doubt that the change has considerably raised the 
Parliamentary estimate of his powers, and made it still more pro- 
bable that on Mr. Disraeli’s retirement a very influential section 
of the Conservative party will make an effort to get Sir Stafford 
Northcote rather than Mr. Gathorne Hardy for their new leader. 
The difference between them used to be that, in spite of a much 
more active and effective intelligence, Sir Stafford Northcote 
was always looked upon rather as a reservoir of acute 
remark than as a political force or leader; while Mr. Hardy, 
with all his woodenness, has a fire about him and a personality 
in him which made themselves felt by the human beings who 
constitute the party. 
We do not say that Sir Stafford Northcote has suddenly 
grown eloquent. He has not and never will have as much 
living force in him as Mr. Gathorne Hardy, but during 
the last and still more this Session he has made himself 
at least a personage in his party. His mode of dealing with 
deputations alone would have altered the estimate of him. 
He has a skilful way of asking questions which turn the 
flank of the besiegers, and make them unpleasantly aware of 
their own unreasonableness,—as when he asked the Brewers, 
greatly to their dismay, whether he was to understand that they 
had no objection to the transformation of the Malt-tax into a 
Beer-tax ; or put to the working-men, who were proposing to 
him a wild scheme for throwing the taxation on to the realised 
property (as distinguished from the income) of the country, 
the monosyllabic interrogative “ Exclusively?” His selt- | 
possession and admirable habit of abstaining from argumentative 
discussion, while pricking the schemes of his interviewers with 
the needle of a keen inquiry, were the first evidences which ac- 
quainted the world with his strategic capacity. But in addition | 
to this, in his speeches at public dinners and in the House of Com- 
mons, he has shown lately a very considerable faculty of quiet 
humour,—not humour of a very brilliant character, not humour 
which deserves to be remembered, but still humour sufficient | 
for the occasion, showing that he perceives keenly the in- 
congruities of life, that he catches the personal elements 
at work in his audience, and deals easily with them ; and this 
18 really all that is wanted for the purpose of securing a certain 
amount of influence over men, as well as the mere command 
of subjects needful for a statesman. In the reply the other 














| day to Mr. Gladstone’s Budget speech, he showed the most 
| perfect appreciation of the difference between Mr. Glad- 
| Stone’s criticism and Mr. Gladstone’s example; and _ his 
|comparison of the difference between providing money for 
the transformation of perpetual into terminable annuities, 
}and providing it for the direct cancelling of Debt, to the 
difference between the Scotch school-boy’s pitch-and-toss 
/and neevie-neevie-nick-nack, was both happy in _ itself, 
‘and especially well adapted to turn aside the force of so 
serious and elaborate a homily as he had received from 
Mr. Gladstone. Rather tardily Sir Stafford Northcote has 
found out his own relative value among Parliamentary states- 
men, and the effect of this discovery is a new self-confidence, 
_and even light-heartedness, which will do as much to recommend 
him to the Conservative party as all his prudence and modera- 
tion. It is not the importance of what is actually said in repartee, 
nearly so much as the effect on political followers of showing 
them that their leaders can toss back the ball, and give as good 
as they get, which makes this kind of faculty in a political chief 
so important. A man who can receive and return a buffet with 
equanimity and interest, holds a very different place indeed 
from a man who can only say what is pertinent to the 
question in debate. The one is felt, and the other is only 
heard. 

But with all his knowledge, good sense, and quiet humour, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, even though he should one day lead 
the House of Commons, or become Prime Minister, will 
hardly ever occupy a position higher than that of a quiet-times 
leader. He has not courage or “ devil” enough for a first- 
rate statesman. He considers too much everybody's objections 
| to everything. He is too reasonable, has too little of voli- 
| tion or of genius, for the work of forming a nation’s opinion, o1 
even for the duty of expressing its character on occasions of the 
most critical kind. Even in the legislation of these two years Sir 
Stafford Northcote has shown far too much malleability, He 
told his audience on Tuesday at Newport, with relation to 
the Friendly Societies Bill, that the longer he has gone 
on with the study of its complexities, the more deeply 
he has been impressed with the difficulty of the task he 
has undertaken,—and this is precisely the effect which 
his action in the matter has produced upon the minds 
of observers. He has seen all the reasons on every side so 
clearly, that he has not been able to give a clear drift of its 
own to the proposed legislation, and has made his Bill a com- 
promise between many conflicting interests, without gaining 
for it the merit of proposing a definite solution for any of the 
problems dealt with. A very reasonable mind, without em- 
phatic purpose and intellectual dominance in it, is by no means 
the mind for a great Parliamentary Minister. The chief 
danger of a Parliamentary Minister is the danger of fall- 
ing between two stools; and Sir Stafford Northcote, in his 
utter moderation and reasonableness, is apt to fall between 
two stools. He fell between two stools when he went out to 








Washington on the Commission for settling the Alabama-Claims 
treaty. He himself received the impression, and communicated 
it to many here, that though the Indirect Claims had not been 
formally withdrawn, there was an explicit understanding 
between the English and American Members of the Com- 
mission that they should never be brought forward. But 
when he came to be asked for proof of this explicit 





end in a course which 


understanding, he had none to give. He had halted between 
the two courses of explicitly acknowledging those claims and 
referring them to the Arbitrators, and of getting them explicitly 
withdrawn. No doubt he thought the third mode, that of 
leaving them in theory, but trusting to the good sense of the 
American Commissioners to pass them over silently in practice, 
better than either of the explicit modes, more considerate of 
American pride, and not less safe for English interests. But he 
was mistaken, and led his countrymen with him into his mis- 
take. He makes the same kind of blunder over again in 
his Friendly Societies Bill, where he permits such societies to 
choose their own auditors,—a compromise between giving some- 
thing like a security to the public for authentic audit, and 
giving none, which is in many respects worse than either 
course. He wants to please the Societies which are not 
doing their duty by the public, and also to protect the 
public against those Societies ; but the one duty is inconsistent 
with the other. 

In short, it is Sir Stafford Northcote’s weakness to be 
too open to argument. The worst cause that ever was 
has something to say for itself, and if you yield some- 
thing to every genuine reason, you will be apt to» 
is on the whole irrational. 








- arises from regret for a lost ideal, rather than from any tangible 
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Sir Stafford is too like the wise Oriental cynic, who was| desirable because it was offered by a British Government, and 


so fully convinced that everything had its turn, that he neu- | 
tralised his “time to get” by a “time to lose,” and his| bound by military honour, would make serious 


“ time to plant” by his “time to pluck up what is planted.” 
We seem to hear him saying to himself, “ Better is a dry 
morsel and quietness therewith, than a house full of sacrifices 
with strife.” Perhaps so; but then, what legislators get, on 
that principle, is such a very “ dry morsel,” that it is hardly 
worth while getting it at all, even to enjoy the quietness 
with it. A respectable President of the Board of Trade, a 
good Secretary for India, and an acute Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Stafford Northcote would, no doubt, in quiet 
times lead the House of Commons with success and with 
acceptance ; but he is never likely to be remembered as the 
late Sir Robert Peel, or Lord Palmerston, or Lord Russell, or 
Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Disraeli will be remembered,—as a states- 
man who has left his mark on the events of the day. He may 
rise to the top, as the late Lord Aberdeen rose to the top, be- 
cause he is generally liked and respected, and because he is 
intelligent enough and self-forgetful enough to make a good 
link between competitors and rivals, But with all his good 
qualities, perhaps in consequence of some of them,—his ex- 
treme rationality and sobriety of nature, for instance,—if he 
makes a leader at all, it will be a leader of that order whose 
name takes the chief place only in neutral-tinted periods, when 
nothing very great is likely to be attempted, and still less is 
actually achieved. 








NATIVE OPINION IN INDIA. | 

HE statements now made in various quarters that the | 
Native mind in India, or rather, the Mahratta mind in| 

the Western and Central Provinces, is displaying symptoms of | 
disaffection and excitement, are probably more or less true, | 
but it is very easy to exaggerate their political importance. | 
There always is disaffection in India, as there always is in 
Ireland ; but disaffection is not rebellion in India, any more 
than in Ireland, and for very much the same reason,—that it 


and irremovable grievance. No Anglo-Indian of experience, 
and especially no Anglo-Indian who remembers the unexpected- 
ness of the great Mutiny, will venture to assert that he has 
really sounded the depths of native political opinion, or ascer- 
tained the few points upon which a people of a hundred 
nations, castes, creeds, and grades of intelligence are, in the 
main, agreed; but a great number of Anglo-Indians, all, in 
fact, who uphold the Empire while still sympathising with the 
people, will, we think, agree in the substantial accuracy of this 
sketch. The great mass of Hindoos and Mohammedans in| 
India are disaffected towards British rule in the same way as 
the great mass of Celtic Irishmen are disaffected towards the 
British Empire. It creates in them no enthusiasm, evokes no 
warmth of liking, produces no hearty desire for its permanence 
or its good-fortune. They feel or fancy that it is alien rule, 
that its objects are not their objects, that its notion of life is 
not their notion of life, that its favourites are not the persons | 
they would select for loyalty. The foreign rule has, in their | 
minds, interrupted an older and brighter civilisation, has de- | 





probably not a thousand who, if not paid for so doing or 
to keep that Government in power. In the deepest 

of the Mutiny, the Viceroy never found the slightest difficult 
in raising any number of native troops, nor were those tr 4 
untrustworthy, but throughout the same Mutiny information 
was outside the Delta of the Ganges never voluntarily rendered 
to our Generals. The people were ready to join either side 
but their instinct was for their own brethren. Even in Be } 
Proper, where the people, having unusual intellectual capaci 
and unusual dislike for disorder, were, on the whole, upon the 
British side, the news of British victories was received with no 
kind of pleasure, and the total collapse of the rebellion caused 
a dull but deeply seated regret, not diminished by a feeli 
that the British were a more terrible, but a less kindly race 
than they had been previously deemed. This regret, however 
and the deeper dislike in other provinces, is, like Irish rural 
discontent, mainly passive, and displays itself rather in a readj. 
ness to acrimonious judgment of British acts, character, and 
policy than in any disposition to take up arms. In India, as 
in Ireland, events unfavourable to Great Britain are often 
regarded with pleasure, and the audible classes are seldom 
other than critical in their utterances. The native orators are 
hostile; if Mohammedans, hostile to a passionate degree. The 
native dramatists and poets are hostile; if Northerners, hostile 
to a degree which would drive French or German administrators 
furious with annoyance and wounded pride. The Native 
Editors are hostile, hostile to an extent which has repeatedly 
called out suggestions like that of Mr. Caldwell this week, that 
Government should devise some method of repressing their 
“seditious” utterances. Speeches are made in Mosques which 
are, no doubt, incitements to treason. Songs are sung in 
bazaars which make the Government seem ridiculous or hate- 
ful. Dramas are acted in which the white man is represented 
as a Croat would have been in 1859 in a Venetian patriotic 
play. “Leaders” are published in which the Administration is 
denounced, misrepresented, traduced, with great acerbity, con- 
siderable eloquence, and in Bengal at all events, a good deal of 
wit. The biting humour of races who have much of Rabelais 
in them, and can ridicule sometimes the very gods, exhausts 
itself upon the foreign conquerors, whose ways, officers, and 
social habits are held up to the broadest and sometimes the 
most obscene derision. But all this hostility is the expression 
rather than the cause of a chronic disaffection, which has its 
origin in the nature of the situation, the rule of one civilisa- 
tion by another, which is not entirely discreditable—after all, 
we do not denounce Poles for not liking German goverment, 
far more efficient though it is than Polish government would 
be—and which is, we fear, irremovable except by time. It 
is doubtful if orator, dramatist, or editor really deepens 
it in any appreciable degree, certain that they do not 
deepen it as orator, dramatist, and editor would do 
if driven by repressive legislation into secrecy, and 
tempted to preach, and perform, and write amid an audience 
whose sympathy would shroud them from observation like a 
fog. No Mohammedan will denounce us from the pulpit as 
he would do in secret meeting. No dramatist can satirise us 


graded ancient eminences, has taken ‘the colour and glow and! on the stage as he does in the great room of a Hindoo house. 
excitement out of national life, has interfered with the natural | No journalist will print the things which were formerly, and we 
order of society, and has deprived religion of its natural place | believe still are, circulated in the lithographed news-letters over 
as the ultimate controlling law of the peoples who believe it. | which we have and can have no control. It is very doubtful 
Here and there there are men who see that the need of their land | whether the effect of all these modes of attack is not to alleviate 
is the Roman peace which only the sword of the British General, | rather than intensify disaffection. The Hindoo mind is on 
the steady, impartial pressure of an irresistible government, can | points impenetrable, but Englishmen should not forget their 
for some centuries secure. Here and there there are individuals, | Irish experience of 1848, No treasonable Press ever was 80 
and even classes, as, for example, Parsees, Christians, and the | free, so widely circulated, or so able as that of the War party 
mercantile community, whose interests are bound up with the| in Ireland in that year. No poetry of hatred ever was 80 
foreign rule till they may be considered trustworthy subjects. | full, so popular. or, we may add, so marked by true poetic 
But the mass of natives who think on such subjects at! genius as that with which the ballad-makers of Ireland flooded 
all do at most but acquiesce. The foreign rule to them! her villages and towns. And when orator and journalist and 
seems a leaden rule, unsympathetic, even when not harsh, and! sweet singer had done their worst, no rebellion ever was 80 
if would but pass away, might be succeeded by some other! feeble, so half-hearted, or so deficient in real “go.” The case 
system which, whether better or worse, would be, at all events,| may be different in India, but all the evidence points the 
brighter, fuller of life and movement and great chances, and! other way. It was not even during the Mutiny the poet or the 
more in harmony with the instinctive national ideal. The! journalist, or the citizen who reads papers, or the fldneur who 
axtent of this discontent, this tendency to dislike the British | attends dramatic representations, who showed himself most hos- 
Government, this aspiration after a future in harmony with | tile, but the old noble, who reads nothing, the sepoy who cannot 
a traditionary past, is conterminous with the Empire, but its! read, the villager who is instructed not by “leaders,” but by 
depth varies in India with every race, region, grade of society,! legends old as the soil. That the chronic disaffection 1s 
and even occupation ; but while it rises nowhere to passion, | capable of being deepened by events like the Afghan calamity, 
it is nowhere absolutely wanting. There are probably not a| or actions of the Government like the order to use a greased 





thousand natives in India who would refuse office otherwise | cartridge, or even accidents like the recurrence of a centenary 
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cae to be fraught with doom to the Company—as indeed 
— d to be—is of course true, and is the grand argument 
ae slag in India always on the watch; but what event, 
2 ction or accident will so deepen it is beyond the discern- 
pres of the most experienced. Lord Dalhousie, after eight 
pec of rule, publicly declared that no man could form a 
trustworthy judgment on the point, that political danger in 
India arose like an exhalation from the soil, and the wisdom 
of the wisest has been embodied in the saying, “ The Empire 
pose say that nothing which did not prove that Govern- 
ment was weak, or did not directly _lrritate the wealthy 
or the soldiers, would precipitate the discontent always held 
in solution in the native society of India ; but we should 
say it with a doubt whether the description covered the whole 
case, whether some cause to Europeans utterly unintelligible, 
some wave of emotion, or conviction, or panic, might not have 
the same result. It is useless to speculate on such chances, as 
useless as to endeavour to be perpetually feeling the pulse of 
the native mind. There are situations in politics so complex 
that no guide except a principle can be trusted, and such a 
situation exists perpetually in India, and in a less degree in 
Ireland. Be good, be just, be fearless; these abstract com- 
mands, which read like platitudes, are the only ones which can 
be addressed with any kind of usefulness to the rulers of a 

ople who rebelled for the heirs of Hyder Ali, but never 
struck a stroke for the Great Mogul ; who bore the abolition of 
suttee, a reform which in native judgment diminished the 
security of every household, but raged at the greased cartridge ; 
who submit silently to death by famine, but revolt at once 
under an unfair Contract law. It is indispensable to be just in 


a case like that of the Guicowar, but it is because justice is | 


right, not because justice is certain to meet with Mahratta ap- 
proval, We do not know enough of the actions which extort that 
approval to be guided by the desire to obtain it, and if we did, 
we might be compelled to lay aside any hope of realising our 
desire. There is nothing te be done in India or in Ireland 
but to be just and merciful, and so far as possible, unre- 
pressive, and then patiently wait out the result. No living 
man could tell that the repression of native sedition might not 
deepen, instead of allaying disaffection, and meanwhile to allow 
a conquered people to scold at its conquerors is more right than 
wrong. 





MR. DISRAELI AND COUNT MUNSTER. 

F we could accept the Zimes’s view of what Mr. Disraeli said 
on Thursday night in reply to Mr. Sullivan, we should be 

as satisfied as the Zimes is with his answer. Certainly it is 
not for the English people to treat with anything but supreme 
indifference the somewhat unusual liberty taken by the Ger- 
man Ambassador in venturing to advise us, as he did, ina 
speech public enough to be reported, however little public its 
occasion may have been, not to be too late in adopting in Ireland 
that policy of curbing the Roman Catholic priesthood which 
is producing such delightful results in Prussia. Mr. Disraeli 
was, indeed, quite right in saying that while Count Miinster’s 
speech was not in accordance with diplomatic custom, it was a 
kind of speech which he had no particular wish to discourage ; 
and perhaps he might even have added that if other foreign 


a day, and will disappear in a night.” We should | 


‘spirit to the German Government. A power which goes on 
lamenting bitterly in all keys that its policy and legislation are 
hampered by the criticisms of foreigners, deserves a gentle 
lesson on occasion of one of the strangest disregards of official 
reserve which Europe has lately witnessed. But it is not of 
this part of Mr. Disraeli’s reply that we have the slightest com- 
plaint to make. Though he might, we think, have contrived 
to point the rebuke better, the sentence, “I think it would 


hardly become an English Ministry to discourage free 
speech under any circumstances,” was itself a rebuke to 


_ the excessive sensitiveness of the German Foreign Office, even 
though the great Chancellor may not perceive its sting. But 
in the last sentence of his reply, we think Mr. Disraeli fell quite 
as much beneath the dignity of the occasion as when he publicly 
disclaimed having intended to convey any criticism on the 
Arnim case in those words of his to which he had no dignified 
_motive for subsequently assigning any official interpretation at 
all, and which unfortunately failed of all their aptness when 
emptied of the meaning first attributed to them. He said on 
| Thursday of Count Miinster’s remark that we should, if we were 
| Wise, be ready for action against the Romish Church in Ireland, — 
|“ With reference to these particular observations, I should say 

that his Excellency may perhaps pay a visit to Ireland in the 

, course of the autumn,—that then he will find that there is no 

‘analogy whatever between the circumstances of the Roman 

| Catholic subjects of the Emperor of Germany and those of the 

| Roman Catholic subjects of the Queen.” The 7imes interprets 
| this as a hint that it is not repressive legislation, but even- 
handed justice, which secures loyalty. If such a hint there 
|be in the words,—and certainly it ought to have been 
| there,—it is so carefully hidden, that the words admit of a quite 

_ opposite interpretation ; indeed, their most obvious significance 
would be that Count Miinster in visiting Ireland would see for 
himself that the Roman Catholics there do not need the same 
repressive legislation which the Roman Catholics of Germany 
need ; and it was unworthy of Mr. Disraeli to leave his reply 
open to such an interpretation, easy as it was in such a connec- 
tion to intimate, without even a word of direct reference to Ger- 
many, that it is to the repeal of all repressive legislation that 
we owe the religious tranquillity of Ireland, while we have 
never owed anything but confusion and animosity to its exist- 
ence. There seems to us a want of spirit, especially on such an 
occasion as the present,—when a regular German Ambassador 
had undoubtedly been acting in the very way which the Govern- 
ment of Berlin thinks so outrageous in a Belgian bishop,—in the 
omission of the Minister to assert emphatically that the reason 
we are not anxious about the religious state of Ireland is 

just because we have put an end for ever to the system in 
which Count Miinster wishes us to entangle ourselves once more. 

Fortunately for us, our English thick-skinnedness is such that 

no “ breach of international amity” is ever likely to arise from 

the freest expressions of a German or any other ambassador's 
views on the deficiencies of British legislation. But certainly 
at a moment when Germany cries out whenever any public 
man, official, semi-official, or unofficial, so much as looks over 
the hedge with any equivocal expressions on his face at what 
is going on in Germany, we do think an English Minister might 





have availed himself of the occasion of this very unusual exercise 
of liberty of speech by a German diplomatist, to convey his 
sense of the deep national pride which England feels in her 


Governments would but follow our example of complete indif- | religious freedom, while Germany is wheedling or hectoring 


ference to the opinions publicly expressed by our neigh- 
bours about us, it would be better for the peace of 
Europe. 





half the States of Europe into restricting it as mischievously as 
she has restricted it herself. We have never been admirers of 


But though it was right and wise to intimate | Mr. Disraeli, but we confess we did look to him to hold his 


that we shall be indifferent, however much Count Miinster | head somewhat higher as English Prime Minister than he does. 


lectures us on the mistaken character of our policy, we are not { 
sure that it would do for Mr. Disraeli to be indifferent to 
similar escapades in our own Ambassadors. We should be sorry 
to hear of Lord Odo Russell’s giving his frank opinion at any 
Berlin Club’s dinner of the wisdom of the Falck laws, and we | 
doubt if it would be prudent for the Due Decazes to feel any | 
emotion approaching to indifference, were the French Ambassador | 
at Berlin to take a similar liberty with the German ecclesiastical 
policy. 
The truth is, that Count Miinster not only committed a grievous 
breach of official etiquette, but one which, considering the won- 
derful sensitiveness now shown at Berlin as to the language of 
even a foreign Bishop, was a very remarkable illustration of the 
inability of German statesmen to criticise their own actions 
with the sort of severity with which they criticise 
everybody else’s; and it would not have been amiss for Mr. | 
Disraeli to have implied as much, which he could easily have | 
done without saying anything that was not even cordial in its 


In this case a temperate rebuke was almost called for, but cer- 
tainly it was not fortheoming when the natural opportunity arose. 


THE FRENCH SUPPLEMENTARY CONSTITUTION 
HE two permanent tendencies of modern France—the 
tendency to insist upon equality of electoral rights, and 
the tendency to heap power, and therefore responsibility, wpon 
the Head of the Executive—come out strongly in the Supple- 
mentary Laws which M. Dufaure on Wednesday laid before 
the Assembly. One of the Bills regulates the method of elec- 
tion to the Senate, and though apparently only intended to 
settle details of little interest, will incidentally help greatly to 
liberalise that Chamber. Our readers will remember that the 
Conservative majority, to the surprise of Europe, accepted 
proposals which made the Senate, which was to have been 
**a guarantee for Conservative ideas,” a representative body, 
elected by universal suffrage. The Assembly, no doubt. 
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claimed the right of appointing seventy-five out of the 
800 members; but the remaining 225 are to be selected 
by the Councils-General, the Councils of the arrondissements, 
and the Communal Councils, all bodies elected directly by univer- 
sal suffrage, that is, by electors who can pledge their candidates 
to choose only Senators of a particular colour. The Senate, 
therefore, may be not only Liberal, but Red, if Universal 
Suffrage should so please; and the Government in the new Bill 
show that they have recognised this fact, and are honestly 
prepared to give Universal Suffrage its full right of going 
wrong. The Conservatives desired that the delegates chosen 
by the Communal Councils to vote for the Senators should 
go to the chief town of the arrondissement at their own 
expense, hoping, of course, that only the rich would on that 
account be willing to serve, but M. Dufaure in this Bill allows 
them their expenses. The Conservatives had desired that the 
majority of the Assembly should elect the seventy-five Senators, 
hoping that they would all be chosen from among themselves ; 
but M. Dufaure, though he does not limit the right of the 
Assembly to choose anybody, provides that a special Bureau, 
elected by the eight Bureaus, shall draw up the list to be first 
offered,—and as five of the eight Bureaus are Liberal, a large 
proportion of the Senators are sure to belong to that party. 
The Conservatives hoped to seat as Senators many officials 
who could influence their departments, such as Prefects 


and Secretaries-General, but they are all declared in- 
eligible, even if they have resigned in order to be 
elected. A Prefect to become a Senator must have been 





out of office for six months previous to the election. And 
finally, the Conservatives hoped, by refusing the Senators any 
pay, to confine the Senate to the rich; but M. Dufaure, know- 
ing that many Liberals could not afford such promotion, and 
mindful that the right to elect supposes a right to elect the 
poor, proposes that they should be paid like the Deputies, 
with whom on some occasions they are to vote. The Govern- 
ment therefore sweep away the indirect property qualifica- 
tions, and the Senator is merely a representative chosen by 
double election, and entitled to sit for a fixed term of years, 
without fear of a penal dissolution. They accept Universal 





Suffrage frankly as master of France, and leave it to pro- 
nounce its will,—which will, we predict, be found to be 
Conservative-Republican. 

While, however, the Government thus professes, probably 
honestly, to trust Universal Suffrage, it has obviously cast 
about for some check upon its aberrations, and has found it where 
alone it has ever existed in France,—in the power of the Exe- 
cutive. The President of the French Republic is already stronger 
than the President of the American one, possessing an initiative 
in dissolving the Lower House, a longer term of office, the control 
of a more formidable army, and patronage much greater in extent, 
and totally unfettered by the co-ordinate right of the Senate; but 
the supplementary law is intended to make him stronger still. 
By Clause 6, the President, who has no veto—the only authority 
possessed by the American which the French President lacks— 
is entitled to send back a law to the Assembly for “a fresh 
deliberation, which cannot be refused,” and which will be en- 
riched by his written statement of his reasons for objecting. 
This will not only enable the President to arrest a law passed 
on a sudden burst of emotion, or under mob-terror, or in ignor- 
ance, but will also enable him to express his own opinion, 
always in France the most weighty opinion that can be 
given by any single man. For example, supposing the 
Assembly to pass a law unacceptable to the Army, the 
President might send it back, with a hint that the Army would 
not bear it, and it would in all human probability be dropped. 
That very contingency did occur in reference to the proposal 
to exchange the tricolour for the white flag, the Marshal 
remarking to a deputation from the majority that “the chasse- 
pots might go off of themselves ;” or supposing the Assembly 
to pass a law which the President held to be fatally impolitie— 
for instance, a law abolishing the Ecclesiastical Budget—the 
President might send it back, with an intimation that if passed | 
he should at once resign, Deputies in France dislike very | 
much the appearance of passing a slight upon a President or | 
King, who for years to come may be the dispenser of patronage | 
and office, and this new power may be found to be as efficacious | 
as a veto, and far more easy to exercise. The reference does not 
involve delay, as the President must promulgate an ordinary law | 
within a month, or a law “ of urgency ” within three days ; but | 
it does involve a final division in Parliament, with the knowledge | 
that the President, for reasons given, dislikes the law. Moreover, 
the President, though he cannot alone dissolve the Chambers, | 








ean. if this Bill is accepted, adjourn them for a month; and | 


though he can only do this twice in one Session, the prerogati 
enables him, when Members’ minds have grown hot np “ae 
them time to reconsider themselves, and to bring his official 
influence to bear. The power of convoking the Chambers § 
an extraordinary Session is also given him, and though this me 
only be used in an emergency, still it is a power which 

him out as in some, though a restricted sense, higher than the 
Legislature. And finally, he is invested with a right apparent] 
so transcendent that we can hardly believe the clause conferring 
it will pass without furious opposition :—“ 7. The President 
of the Republic negotiates and ratifies Treaties. He makes the 
Chambers acquainted with them as soon as the interests and 
safety of the State allow. Treaties of Commerce, and other 
Treaties affecting the revenues of the State, are only definite 
after having passed both Chambers. No cession, no exchan 
no acquisition of territory can be made except by virtue of g 
law.” This clause gives the President complete control of the 
Foreign Department, the right to act in negotiations in secret 
and the right to make many binding treaties—for instance, 
a treaty to guarantee Austrian territory in the event of 
war—without saying a word to the Senators or Deputies 
on the subject. It is true, as we imagine from the general 
language of the Constitutional Laws, that a Minister must 
countersign a Treaty, and that the Minister may not only be 
dismissed by the Assembly, but impeached by the Chamber of 
Deputies; but the right of concealment carries with it the 
temporary right of action, and the mischief may be done 
before the Assembly can interfere. The power is one possessed 
in theory by most Constitutional Kings, but Presidents use 
their powers as Constitutional Kings do not, and the framers 
of the American Constitution refused it to theirs, compel. 
ling him to consult the Senate in secret Session. It is 
quite possible that in the existing circumstances of France, 
when negotiation may be essential to the very existence of the 
country, and amid a people so little capable of secrecy, that 
such a power could not have been either refused or divided, 
but it may prove hereafter to be avery graveone. The Presi- 
dent has no throne to lose, he cannot be removed for a bad 
treaty, and his only danger, that of impeachment, is, except in 
the event of treachery, unreal. He cannot be guillotined for 
an error of judgment. Undoubtedly, if the President likes to 
play for very heavy stakes, the law authorises him to use his 
own judgment and discretion. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution to prevent his pledging France to promises which it 
may cost her a long war to fulfil. No Deputy that ever lived 
in France would refuse to vote cash for a campaign, when once 
a shot had been fired. 

It is said that the “ Monarchical character” of the new law 
offends the Left, and may give rise to sharp discussion; but 
we imagine M. Gambetta will accept it without too much 
debate, and will be right in doing so. The first object of 
genuine Liberals in France just now is to prove to all men that 
the Republic is consistent with order and with a strong Executive, 
and these laws help to reconcile men to the Republic who other- 
wise would, through their influence with the Army, be its most 
serious danger. The right of referring back a law is required ina 
country where no serious check on Parliament can exist except 
the Head of the State, and the prerogative of Treaty-making must 
be lodged somewhere, and could not have been lodged in the 
Senate without exciting a dangerous jealousy in the Deputies, 
who themselves could not be trusted, if only from their numbers, 
with delicate and difficult negotiations which need occasionally to 
be settled in a day. A French President is not more likely to 
misuse the treaty-making power than a French Emperor,—who 
possessed it to the full,even when commerce was in question; and 
if it is misused, the right of revision revives after 1880. The 
situation will be clearer then, and till then France is not likely 
to forget that had M. Gambetta in 1870 been able to con- 
vince the Austrian Government that his signature would bind 
the nation, France might have had at least one powerful ally 
in the field. As to the Ultras’ cry that all these powers tend 
to make the Constitution ready for a King, the King, if he 
comes, may as well come in with an old Constitution, as with 
a necessity for issuing a brand-new one. The King, whoever 
he is, will not reach the throne without the consent of 
France. 


THE BENCH OF THE FUTURE. 
UR Judicial System has grave defects, but, at any rate, 
we are fortunate in our Judges, and this, in part, 
because we follow a very natural and a very sensible method of 
selecting them, We recruit our Bench from among the veterans 
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the victors in a struggle in which, though merit may 
fail,noman succeeds without it,—men sharpened by years of fierce 
tition in which, day by day, they have had to do their 
— 4: whose experience has usually made them knowing 
3 me nature; in whom observation of, criticism of, anta- 
in humerith the Bench have developed a high ideal of judicial 
ene ,, The English Judge is up to every move of Counsel, 
io practiced every trick of the Advocate’s art; an expert 
on crent-examination, he can follow the doubling of a witness, 
and form a pretty sound idea of what his evidence is worth. ; A 
long career of strenuous mental activity, with no higher motive 
than that of doing, subject to the limitations of a not very 
exacting etiquette, his duty to his client, has not, as might 
rhaps have been expected, in any degree lowered his standard 
of judicial duty. The sharp Counsel turns into the upright 
and honourable Judge; what shows his Bar experience is 
that it is difficult to take him in. Of course, weak appoint- 
ments are made now and then; and this, seeing that party 
services or position in Parliament help men to the Bench, 
jg what, as an occasional thing, might be looked for. 
There have been stupid Judges, foolish Judges, Judges who 
were old women, popularity-hunting Judges, and even unlearned 
Judges, and perhaps there are such still. But it may well be 
doubted whether any class of officials in any country contains a 
larger proportion of men in all respects highly qualified for their 
official work than is to be found among the Judges of England, 
or even among the Judges of the United Kingdom. Our 
Judges certainly compare more than creditably with Judges 
appointed under other methods of selection. Of the results of 
the American method of popular election nothing need be said. 
The Supreme Court of the United States is probably as ably 
manned as any Bench in the world, but to it appointments are 
made substantially as they are made among ourselves. The 
system of making a Professor’s chair and a learned treatise 
titles to judicial position is said to give—as our old plan of 
making a man a Bishop because he had edited a Greek play, 
which in some degree it resembles, did—fairly satisfactory 
results; but this system is scarcely found, except in conjunc- 
tion with an antiquated procedure which makes forensic 
experience of hardly any value. The only real alternative, 
however, to our method of making judicial appointments 
is that of France, where the Magistracy is a profession 
distinct from the Bar, in which a man beginning at the 
lowest step gradually makes his way by dint of merit or 
interest to the top, or as near to it as he can. The results of 
this method of appointment are undoubtedly very good, and 
in France it is worked subject to some disadvantages which 
would not be felt in this country. There is scarcely the 
free discussion of judicial proceedings to which we 
are accustomed. The magistrate is an official, dependent 
on the Government for advancement, and in France officials 
find it pays to show devotion. The share in the management 
of criminal trials thrown upon the Judge also puts him in 
what seems to us a false relation to the prisoner, whom he 
exerts himself to convict, as if his guilt were certain ; whereas our 
Bar-bred Judges err on the safer side of allowing the prisoner 
ample “law.” These circumstances, however, have no connec- 
tion with the French method of appointing Judges. The draw- 
backs really attached to it seem to be somewhat of a class feel- 
ing among the Magistracy, somewhat of an indifference to 
public opinion, an unsympathetic attitude towards the Bar, and 
in a country where officialism was less rampant, it is possible 
that even these drawbacks would not be experienced. The ability 
and learning of the higher class of French Judges, the efficiency 
of the Magistrature, as a whole, are above question ; and while 
preferring our English Judges, bred by open competition, sprung 
from the Bar, and en rapport with the general opinion, we may 
acknowledge that the French system, or a modification of it, 
would be even for us a very tolerable one, if from any circum- 
stances our own should prove unequal to our needs. 

And is it not among the possibilities of the future that we 
shall have to make at least an approach to the French system ? 
It is more than probable that in France, were the method of 
making appointments theoretically the same as ours, it would 
in practice come to very much what it now is. It might be 
necessary to fill up the greater number of judicial offices from 
the class of Barristers who have had no practice, or next to 
none. _And this would not be better, but rather worse than 
the existing system. In England the number of the paid 
Magistracy is, in proportion to the population, extremely small ; 
and on the other hand, the amount of work thrown on the 
superior Courts, compared with the whole litigation of the 
country, is very large, We have at present, that is, compared 


of the Bar, 





with what may be, and what should be, unusually large means 
of training men at the Bar for judicial office, and compared 
with what may be and what should be, very few judicial offi- 
ces to fill. It is to glaring defects in our Judicature that this 
is owing ; and though we are not such grumblers as our fore- 
fathers were, and are especially tolerant of abuses in legal 
matters, it is inevitable that these defects will sooner or later 
be remedied. Suppose our County Courts reorganised, put on 
such a footing that they could deal with all litigated business 
which is too small to engage the attention of a judge and 
jury and a couple of barristers a side, all such business 
being forced into them, and with all administrative busi- 
ness which might fairly be deemed unworthy of the interven- 
tion of the Court of Chancery. The effect of this in diminishing 
the amount of employment for the Bar would be immense, 
while at the same time the staff of County-Court Judges would 
have to be largely reinforced. Suppose in addition to this—and 
this is not utterly chimerical—a stipendiary magistrate appointed 
to every town of thirty thousand inhabitants. Suppose it 
should happen—but we are shy of mentioning it—that the Great 
Unpaid should be dispensed with altogether. Have we not here a 
set of possibilities which would make it altogether impracticable 
to fill up the greater number of judicial offices with men trained 
by practice at the Bar. In Scotland, with the Justices still 
living on in a small way, they are at this point already. An 
Act extending the jurisdiction of the Sheriff or County Court, 
passed about twenty years ago, carried off at a swoop nearly 
half its business from the Court of Session, and the business 
of that Court has since decreased still further. About half-a- 
dozen of the Counsel practising in it are said to be fully em- 
ployed, from twelve to twenty more are half employed, while 
another twenty or thirty hold an occasional friendly brief; and 
from this Bar have to be recruited a Bench of thirteen Judges, 
a body of fifteen principal Sheriffs, and between seventy and 
eighty Sheriffs-substitute or resident County-Court Judges. 
Of course the greater number of the inferior appointments are 
given to barristers as much untrained by practice as a French 
Judge when he gets his first appointment, and in other re- 
spects probably not trained so well. And the enlarged juris- 
diction of the Sheriffs’ Court has proved such a success that the 
Lord-Advocate is now proposing, with the approbation of the 
country, though against the loud protest of the Parliament- 
House, to extend it materially. The Bar prophesies its own 
extinction, and though its alarm may be exaggerated, it is 
clear enough that, if the Lord-Advocate’s Bill should pass, the 
judicial staff will have to be obtained mainly on a system sub- 
stantially identical with, though in some respects inferior to, 
the system followed in France. 

Well, should this turn out the case, we have said, while 
avowing our preference for our own method of getting Judges, 
so far as it can be acted on, that the French method does not 
seem to involve much, if any, inferiority in the administration 
of the law. If it did, however, we doubt whether it would be 
right to refuse to the people Courts which are good enough to 
satisfy them, and which have the merit of being easily acces- 
sible, in order to ensure to them a better quality in their 
Supreme Court, that being a Court which they could not use, 
or would rather not use. The diminution of the import- 
ance of the Bar would be a misfortune, but this, too, ought, 
we think, to be put up with, if it be an unavoidable con- 
sequence of supplying a popular want to the satisfaction of the 
people. After all, the end is more than the means,—the cheap 
| and speedy administration of justice of good enough quality 
to satisfy litigants more than the welfare of the Bar, more 

even than the highest possible quality in the Bench. We 
know very well that everything has its price, that we 
never gain anything without losing something else, and 
the main point should be to see that we get what 
we want, and that we can afford what we give for 
it. It almost seems as if we have sacrificed our higher 
statesmanship to procure popular government—government 
more thoughtful for the interest of the many—and having 
done this, we need not shrink, if necessary, from sacrificing 
great lawyers to the accessibility of justice. In these days 
we are not dependent on lawyers for our ideas of equity ; 
we do not need to look to them for the defence of our 
liberties, and scarcely even for the criticism of judicial 
conduct. Publicity and discussion do very efficiently all the 
services ever attributed to the Bar. But we do not believe that 
either law or lawyers will suffer from the kind of change which 
seems impending in Scotland, excepting those persons, and 
they deserve all sympathy, who may have to bear the brunt of 
, the change. A Bar, once established, dies hard, or rather lives 
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long, and the United States (witness the Geneva Arbitration) | pointed out by the Royal Commission appointed in 1868 tox, 


produces very fine lawyers without one. Fine lawyers, indeed 


» | quire into the causes of its admitted failure. It is available to 


are produced under every system ; and we repeat, that the case | such landowners only as are willing to undertake the cost] 
of France gives us no right to think that Judges trained on the | process of deducing a full sixty years’ title. While publi 


seat of justice are not likely to be fully equal to every exigency | maps are discarded, private maps are in every 


of their position. 





THE HISTORY OF THE LAND TRANSFER QUESTION. 


case required 
|to be brought into the office; notices are then given 


‘to all adjoining landowners, the boundaries are peram. 
|bulated by an officer from the Survey Department of 
the Inclosure Commission, and as with most unnece 


T is now nearly thirty years since the first detailed plan for | minuteness even the ownership of party walls and boun 
a simple system of Land Transfer, or as it was then | ditches and fences is required to be ascertained and sho 
termed, a Registration of Title, was laid before Lord Langdale’s | the expense of the proceedings connected with the map are 
Registration and Conveyancing Commission by Mr. Robert | considerable, and dormant disputes about boundaries are not 
Wilson. This plan, as well as some others which were put | unfrequently called into activity. 


forward within a few years afterwards, was based on the estab- } 


Notwithstanding all this, however, there crop up now and 


lishment, after the example of Belgium and other countries, of | then amongst the evidence before the Commission of 1868 
a Cadastral Public Map. Lach separate piece of land having | some telling illustrations of what would be the benefit of g 


a number on the map was to be similarly numbered in a Land 
Index. Upon the sale of a field being, say, number 50 on the 
cadastral map of any parish or district, it would appear on 
turning to the Land Index that field number 50 belonged in 
fee simple to A, and if the case required it, there would also 
be references to a mortgage to B, a lease to C, or any other 
such lesser interests in land as were made admissible to the 
register. It being, however, impossible that all the various 
complex estates and expectancies which may be created under 
entails and settlements could be the subject of direct registra- 
tion, it has been a part of every plan of registration to keep 
the interests in land admissible to the register within manage- 
able limits, and to provide for the protection of excluded inter- 
ests by some system of entries which, under whatever name, 
would have the effect either of warning persons dealing with 
the registered owner of the existence of unregistered interests 
which it behoved them at their peril to have regard to, or 
even of actually restricting the registered owners, if trustees, from 
transferring the ownership except with such consents or on the 


production of such evidence as might suffice to protect the | 


persons interested under any settlement or trusts affecting the 
property. 

To combine security to all interests with the avoidance of 
an undue complication of registered interests must always be 
one of the two chief difficulties of the problem of registration, 
the other lying in the clear and easy identification of the land 
constituting the subject-matter of each separate ownership. 
In these two respects it is that a Land Registry differs essentially 
from a registry of the holders of shares or stock. 

The introduction of the new system was, under the earlier 
plans, to take place either by districts or throughout the 


good general system of registration. One eminent solicitor 
| ingenuously mentioned, while enumerating the drawbacks to 
| registration, the case of a registered owner who required g 
| loan, but found it extremely difficult to obtain one because 
there was no title to investigate, there could be little or no 
costs to the solicitor of the person making the loan. A land. 
owner who had without employing any solicitor registered his 
own title to a considerable estate, mentioned that he had 
afterwards sold one piece of land for £800, and another piece 
for £1,000, and that in both cases the almost total absence of 
costs, for want of a title to inquire into, had become the 
subject of complaints on the part of the solicitors engaged. 
As soon as Lord Cairns, after gallantly undertaking, at the 
beginning of the present Session, to amend the Act of 1862 by 
| introducing compulsory registration, had cut down his Bill toa 
| merely permissive measure, it of course became evident that 
the Land Transfer question was not to be seriously grappled 
with at present. As the Bill now stands, it improves on Lord 
Westbury’s Act by considerably relaxing the strictness of the 
evidence to be required from persons registering an indefeasible 
| title, and also by permitting the registration of a presumptive 
| or possessory title growing by lapse of time into a perfect title 
as the possibility of old claims dies away. The only startling 
| feature of the measure is a provision that the description of the 
| registered land shall not henceforward be conclusive either as to 
_its extent or its boundaries, The extreme rigidity of Lord West- 
| bury’s Act with reference to the identification of the subject- 
| matter upon dealings with land is to be replaced by absolute laxity. 
| Certainty as to ownership is to be combined with uncertainty 
as to the thing owned. The success of such a combination 
| appears to us most doubtful. It seems essential that a pur- 





ountry simultaneously, and either by a general registration of | chaser getting a registered title should feel assured that all the 
presumptive ownership manifested by possession, or by making | land he buys and pays for is held under that title. Many cases 
the register the only recognised means of land transfer, so | might be suggested in which, under the system now proposed, 
that every portion of land must come under the system, when- | the purchaser could not be sure of this. Especially might such 
ever it first became the subject of a transfer. The registration | cases arise where the owner first registering had held adjoining 
of an ownership merely presumptive, while bringing the land | land under different titles, one good, one bad, or where there 
under the new system thenceforward, would leave the unin- | had existed doubtful or disputed boundaries. In the latter case 
vestigated previous title as it stood; but if the landowner! there might result two registered ownerships overlapping each 
should deduce and prove his title before the registrar with the | other, and there might be a portion of land having at one and 


same strictness which is now required by a prudent purchaser, 
he was to be registered with a title either indefeasible, or 
certified to have borne the test of a judicial examination. 

In the year 1850 Lord Langdale’s Commission reported in 
favour of the use of public maps for the purposes of registra- 
tion. At that time, however, the materials for the formation 
of a Cadastral Public Map were far from what they are now. 
We believe that the present Ordnance Survey on the large 
scale of 23°544 inches to the mile for the country, and nearly 
eleven feet for towns. had not even been commenced. It was 
clear that any scheme of registration founded upon public 
maps must be a scheme for the distant future, and public 
opinion was beginning to run strongly in favour of something 
being done at once. The late Lord Westbury, then Solicitor- 
General, lent his authority to this view, and during the Session 
of 1855 drew a seductive picture in the House of Commons of 
the simplicity with which land might be made as easy of 
transfer as Consols. A Royal Commission followed, of which 
Mr. Walpole was Chairman and Lord Westbury the most 
important member. By the report of this Commission, made 
in 1857, was for the first time recommended the principle of 
voluntary or permissive registration which was embodied in 
Lord Westbury’s Land Transfer Act of 1862, and which dis- 
armed all serious opposition, at the expense of converting the 
whole question from a very great into a very small one. 


Other defects there were in the Act of 1862 which were | 


the same time two antagonistic owners on the register. As long 
| as there exist any possibilities of this kind, retrospective in- 
| quiries respecting former ownerships will continue to be deemed 
‘necessary by prudent purchasers, yet this is the very thing 
which it is the main object of registration to get rid of. 

With a view to the Land Transfer system of the future, 
however, it is perhaps not undesirable that this experiment 
should be tried. The satisfactory identification of the subject- 
-matter is, as already mentioned, one of the two main problems 
| of such a system, and it is herein that lies the main distinction 
between registering the ownership of land and that of Stocks. 
Our own belief is that the ultimate solution of this problem 
will be found in the adoption for registration purposes of 
Cadastral Public Maps. That the best and clearest way of 
describing the surface of land is by a map seems to be settled 
by the common practice of mankind. If anybody doubts It, 
let him try to teach geography or convey an idea of the rela- 
tive position and configuration of the English counties without 
a map. And if maps are admitted, there are many good reasons 
why they should be public maps. By means of public maps 
alone can there be a really complete Land Index, leading from 
each piece of land to its owner, as well as an index of owners 
leading from each owner to his land. Without public maps 
the latter, and for registration purposes less valuable, Index 
alone is attainable. Moreover, upon public maps alone can it 
be perfectly shown by colouring or otherwise how much of the 
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f the country has been at any particular moment brought 
der the system of registration, and how much has not. The 
= pjection that has been made to public maps is founded 
— > difficulties arising from the changes constantly going on 
a ae dieidens of land. It is, however, far from impracticable 
; if two or three fields are thrown into one, or a single piece 
> ‘a is cut up into building lots, these alterations should be 
, dare by means of supplemental maps or otherwise. It has 
com forcibly urged that if the public map of each parish or 
district were used for rating purposes as well as registration 
urposes, it would of necessity be kept much more up to the 
day than if used for registration purposes only, That the 
costly Ordnance Survey now in progress on the great scale 
already mentioned is expected or thought to be capable of 
serving important public purposes of some sort may, we pre- 
sume, be taken for granted. If otherwise, it would appear that 
a vast outlay has been undertaken merely for the purpose of 


land 0 


with a beautifully executed survey of his estate. 

The introduction of a really good system of Land Transfer 
would be one of the greatest practical, improvements effected 
in our day. But it will also, when seriously attempted, be 
found one of the most difficult. It is idle to say that the in- 
terests of the powerful profession of the Law are not affected by 
it, or that the public can be saved the vast costs now incurred 
upon the transfer of land, and yet that the class to whom these 
costs are paid shall continue as before. A large measure of 
compensation will no doubt arise to solicitors out of costs at- 
tending the introduction of the new system, and from the 
multiplication of transactions afterwards. Still, in the main, 
what photography has been to portrait-painting, that will a 
cheap and ready system of land transfer be to the present 
system. It is not in human nature that the change should be 
submitted to without a struggle. Nor would it be easy to 
overrate the influence of Solicitors as a body, or their ascen- 
dancy over the minds of landowners upon a question of this 
kind. For the success of a measure to which such powerful 
opposition is to be anticipated, there will be needed an earnest 
and reforming temper of the public mind, and a Minister reso- 
lute to effect what the state of public opinion renders feasible. 

We sincerely hope, nevertheless, that Lord Selborne’s 
amendment making registration compulsory may be again 
debated in the House of Commons. Lord Cairns’s main argu- 
ment against it was based upon the system, much adopted of 
late years upon small transactions, of bringing down the cost 
of land transfer almost to nothing by dispensing with all ex- 
amination of title, and by using a printed form of conveyance. 
In other words, the present system is so oppressive that rather 
than submit to it, men will incur all the risk involved in having 
no title. Yet though if a title be properly examined a buyer 
runs no serious risk, if he takes a title absolutely for granted 
he undoubtedly runs a risk. Tliterate buyers of land, trusting 
to the representations of respectable men, are just as likely to 
be deceived as illiterate depositors in Savings’ Banks, or any other 
illiterate class. The very fact that land was held under a title 
so dangerous that ordinary purchasers would not accept of it, 
might itself induce a dishonest owner to sell it in small lots to 
purchasers having no alternative but to take the title upon 
trust. Yet the existence of this contrivance for evading the 
existing system constitutes the most available argument that 

Lord Cairns can discover in favour of the maintenance of that 
system, 








THE STHETIC MODIFICATIONS OF DISSENT. 
if did not need the care which is evidently being spent on the 

New Congregational Memorial Hall, and the mild and manly 
speeches made there on Saturday on occasion of the presenta- 
tion of two portraits of leading Congregationalists to the Hall, to 
prove to us that in these latter days English Dissent is changing 
its temper very fast, and giving up all the austerity of its ancient 
tone. Indeed Art is now rapidly finding its way into the 
Churches of the Dissenters, Music is beautifying their services, 
Learning is elevating their criticism, and general culture soften- 
ing their doctrine, so that the Dissenters’ tone of chronic 
displeasure with the reigning creed is rapidly being exchanged 
for that of earnest desire to supply the deficiencies and ele- 


resenting every landlord in the kingdom, at the public expense, | 


| of their worshippers, but even in relation to much more 
sharply controverted matters, like liturgies and forms of 
Church government, we constantly hear opinions expressed 
which would have horrified the Puritan ancestors of our modern 
_Nonconformists. Once it used to be Episcopacy which excited the 
wrath and religious hatred of the severest Dissenters, while no one 
ever dreamt that to lend the aid of the State to a creed and ecclesias- 
| tical polity really believed to be divine, could be anything but a 
pious and righteous policy. Nowa totally opposite tone prevails. 
| We hardly ever read the account of a Nonconformist conference 
(or meeting where something genial and even sympathetic is not 
' said of the Episcopal experiment of government, supposing that that 
| experiment were tried without the alliance of the State. In Parlia- 
ment, the other day, Mr. Richard endeavoured to prove, by the rapid 
| increase of dioceses and bishops in the United States, as compared 
| with the stationary number of English dioceses and bishops, that 
alliance with the State is a deplorable evil because it obstructs the 
progress of the Episcopal Church. In bygone times a genuine 
Dissenter would have thought twice before proposing to dissolve an 
alliance which, in his belief, would really have had the effect of re- 
stricting the spread of episcopacy and hampering its influence. Yet 
we have more than once heard even Congregationalists speak of the 
Episcopal form of government with interest and sympathy, while 
protesting against the adventitious State-aid lent to it. In 
Scotland, of course, none of the great leaders of the Free- 
Church movement ever doubted for a moment of the abstract 
expediency of Establishments, — of the right kind, — though 
Scotland had smitten the Episcopalians hip and thigh on the 
express ground of the sinfulness of Episcopalianism itself. Yet 
now, even in Scotland, we hear much less of the idolatry of Epis- 
copalianism and much more of the evil principle of Establishments, 
than at any previous period. The truth seems to be that every- 
where Dissenters are becoming conscious that there is a deeper need 
for considerate forms and studied beauty in devotional life, than in 
the heat of the struggle with the ecclesiastical tyranny of former 
times they had been at all willing to admit, and that it is im- 
possible nowadays to rest the objection to the State Church either 
on the teaching or on the discipline of that Church, so much 
is there to be said for forms of ecclesiastical life of a much more 
elaborate and complex kind than any of those to which at first 
the Puritans confined their sanction. In other words, the 
aesthetic and intellectual life of the Dissenters is growing so 
rapidly as to disincline them completely to join issue with the 
Church of the nation on any point which raises merely questions 
of truth or of esthetic expediency. They must fight their battle 
on the ground of political justice, or they would hardly fight it 
at all. 

And it can hardly be denied that this new catholicity of feeling 
in Dissent,—this new disposition in the Dissenting Churches to 
feel their way towards sympathy with many forms both of doctrine 
and ecclesiastical administration, with which they had no sympathy 
at all before,—produces a very real effect in relaxing even that 
antagonism to Establishments which has apparently taken the place 
of all other strait-lacedness among the Puritan Nonconformists. 
Denominations which bave found out that there are all sorts of 
fine chords of intellectual and emotional sympathy between them 
and a National Church, which see the difficulties of a very 
narrow scheme of doctrine, and are not even prepared to regard 
Bishops as pure evils, will certainly not be able to regard their 
own religious life as the only religious life worth having ; and 
therefore will hardly be so eager to disestablish the National 
Church as they would have been if they had thought it altogether 
false and bad. It is clear enough that those who regard a creed as 
false and a system as tyrannical, must be very much more anxious 
| to disentangle it from national institutions than those will be who 
| think the creed one largely mixed with good, and the system one 
well worth trying. When every statue, or picture, or painted 
window in the National Churches was thought to be a sign of 
idolatry, and every vestige of prelacy was thought a treachery to 
| the evangelic and apostolic principle, it was of course held to be 
|& positive apostacy for the nation to endow a Church guilty 
| of these offences. But so soon as Dissenters began to find good 
| largely diffused through the National Church, and had even taken 

the line of trying to persuade that Church how much more influ- 
ential it might be, and how much more rapidly it might spread, 


| 
| 








vate the expressive character of their own inodes of worship. | if it did but throw off all the fetters of State-aid, it stood to 


Even in Scotland the 
always held up to abhorrence even in the severest of the 
Presbyterian Churches. And in England not only are music, 
architecture, and painting freely used by the Dissenting 
Churches in producing a religious impression on the minds 





| 


fascinations of music are now not | reason that they could hardly feel the same passionate desire to 


dissolve the union between Church and State that they did 
when they thought that that union rendered homage to apos- 
tacy and lies. You cannot protest against that with which you 
have large sympathies, as you can against that with which you 
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have no sympathy at all. If a man’s own nervous system 
could be so extended as to involve his antagonist in it, 
and to make him feel with his antagonist at every stroke, 
do you think he could strike at that antagonist as he did 
before? It is obvious that a catholic-minded Dissent cannot 
be so dissenting as a Dissent that is not catholic-minded, but 
purely dissentient. Increase the number of consentiences with 
any institution, and you diminish the working force of the dissen- 
tiences. Multiply the number of interests which are common to 
Dissenters and the Church, and you can hardly leave the number 
of conflicting interests between them anything but weakened. 
The mind of Dissent in relation to the Church is becoming 
something like that of an impartial observer who cannot 
agree with all he hears, and cannot sympathise with all he sees, 
but who, nevertheless, hardly hears anything with which he 
docs not feel some kind of sympathy, and hardly sees anything 
which does not excite in him some gleam of gratified taste or 
feeling. Excepting Ritualism, there is probably hardly anything in 
the Church of the Nation which ordinary Dissenters now genuinely 
detest. Nay, what is more, there is hardly one of the great Dis- 
senting sects which is not beginning to be aware of its own 
deficiencies, and to look outside itself for the best hints as to how 
they may be supplied. All this new perception is what we express 
by the general word ‘culture,’ and we think it can hardly be 
doubted that culture has a much stronger influence in taking the 
ardour out of ecclesiastical crusades, than any supposed tendency 
injurious to State alliances with religion in the spirit of the age 
can compensate, All the tendencies of the age, even the esthetic 
tendencies which, as we see, are affecting Dissent quite as power- 
fully as they are affecting any other part of the ecclesiastical 
world, urge men towards comprehension, towards freely com- 
municating to each other their doubts and difficulties and hopes 
and fears, instead of making-believe very much that each Church 
is separately infallible, though all the Churches are at variance 
with each other. 

Now, this tendency towards comprehension can hardly be 
satisfied except in a National Church of confessedly com- 
prehensive character. And therefore, even if we admit that the 
timidity and sensitiveness of the day in dealing with religious 
beliefs incline a great many persons to rid politics of the com- 
plication of religious difficulties by the apparently simple device of 
disestablishing and disendowing the Church, and so sccularising 
polities, yet it is obvious that it would not be without a real and 
costly sacrifice of men’s higher aims that this device of political 
convenience could be adopted. For the notion, which is so much 
pressed, that abstract justice requires the State to give no more 
countenance to one creed than to another, will not bear a 
moment's examination. What would English opinion say, if it were 
proposed that the State should be perfectly evenhanded in dealing 
with Mohammedan and Mormon and Christian notions of marriage ? 
Why is the State bound to be absolutely impartial to all faiths, on 
the ground that Englishmen are divided about them, though it is 
not bound to be absolutely impartial to all moral creeds, on the 
ground that Englishmen are divided about them? ‘The growing 
comprehensiveness and culture of Nonconformity will certainly 
not tend to make Nonconformists lay more stress on the argument 
from abstract justice, unless it also tends to make them feel, as the 
Irish Catholics felt, that the National Establishment is alien to 
the genius of the nation and a burden upon its national spirit. 
If the feeling of the nation becomes more and more kindly 
to the Established Church, the culture and taste of the nation 
will be more and more favourable to retaining and widening 
it, and the argument against it derived from abstract justice 
will wither away, just as the argument derived from abstract 
justice against a throne or an aristocracy dies away in the face of the 
conviction that the nation does not, in fact, suffer from the abstract 
injustice of these arrangements, but rather flourishes under them. 
We may be quite sure that the larger-minded the Nonconformists 
grow,—unless indeed the Church should grow more ritualistic, as 
they grow more able to apprehend the advantage of large creeds, 
and a rich devotional literature, and simple artistic forms,— 
the more will their zeal for pulling down the Establishment 
cool. ‘They may see no other way to extricate the House of 
Commons from the theoretical difficulty of discussing creeds in 
which more than half of its constituents do not believe; but even 
if, seeing no other way, they lend a reluctant assent to the ery 
for disestablishment and disendowment, they will feel less and 
less ardour in the cause, and more and more relentings towards a 
Church in which so many forms of faith and so many types of 
devotional taste can find not only a refuge, but a means of 
communicating freely and naturally with each other. Non- 




















conformists cannot really throw their heart into the attack os 
the National Church, and yet yearn towards it as a Chureh 
with which, were it but disestablished, they could feel large 
sympathies. The taste for solemn and time-honoured forms 
the love of sacred art, the sympathy with various schools of 
thought, the reverence for learned divines of many creeds and 
many ages, can have but one effect,—to soften the outlines of 
sectarian zeal, and lend a fascination to the dreams of a fuller 
and better-organised scheme of comprehension. We see the 
results already in such speeches as Mr. S. Morley’s, last Saturday, 
who, while holding fast to the principle of Disestablishment, stijj 
avows himself much more eager to proceed by the positive methog 
of earnest, voluntary work, than by the negative method of aggreg. 
sion. That preference is and must be the net result of growing taste 
and enlarging sympathy in Nonconformists. And the consequence 
of that preference cannot but be to paralyse the propagandist 
zeal of the assailants of the Church, and to awaken new fellow. 
feeling with those who wish to share its blessings more largely, 
instead of to exult in the enjoyment of exclusive privileges, 


THE NEW HOLIDAY TROUBLE. 
HE Whitsuntide holidays have been fine, the population of 
the great cities has had a chance of amusing itself, it hag 
amused itself, and the account of its amusement is very instructive 
reading, from several points of view. It is quite evident, to begin 
with, that the old taste for holiday-making has revived, and that 
Sir John Lubbock, by securing three holidays at seasons when 
the weather is usually fine, has conferred very great pleasure upon 
a very large proportion of his countrymen. Nobody is bound by 
his Act to suspend his work upon the Bank holidays, but people 
do suspend it, and in the towns at all events, the holidays 
begin to bo kept as rigidly as Sundays. A shopkeeper who keeps 
open finds himself unpopular, and an employer who summons his 
workpeople for absenting themselves without leave is regarded as 
atyrant. The Magistrates cannot refuse the summonses, but in 
London at all events, they appear to have resolved that the sen- 
tences shall be nominal. ‘The people, in fact, really like the 
holidays. The puritanic dislike for amusement quad amusement 
which raged in England for a few years has disappeared, and so 
has the passion for work, or the appearance of work, which for 
some time followed it. The writer is old enough to re- 
member when a holiday for grown men, a holiday avowedly 
to be spent in amusement, was denounced as something 
quite foreign to the ‘serious character” of our population, 
which was congratulated occasionally in solemn “leaders” on its 
freedom from the frivolous tastes of France and Southern Europe. 
Now, a man who stays at home to work when he might be out 
and enjoying himself is almost as gravely informed that he is 
neglecting his opportunities. ‘Together with this taste for amuse- 
ment, the taste for an old form of it would seem to be rapidly re- 
viving. ‘Thousands still content themselves with an ‘“ outing” or 
walk into the country, usually terminating in some public-house, 
but the attraction which draws most certainly is undoubtedly the 
modern form of that ancient institution, the pleasure-fair. Forty 
thousand people visited the Zoological Gardens and 14,000 the 
Brighton Aquarium, and there was a crowd at the Polytechnic, but 
the really successful speculators were those who could offer grass, 
trees, dancing-platforms, ‘‘kiss in the ring,” and a great variety of 
shows. ‘The Managers of the Alexandra have got a pleasant hill, 
which will one day be pretty, plenty of room out-of-doors, and no 
particular disposition to stand upon their dignity, or regulate the 
people too much, or reject any show because it is ordinary, and they 
actually drew nearly 100,000 people, who, but for a circumstance 
we shall mention presently, would have enjoyed themselves most 
heartily. There were all manner of attractions of the refined 
kind, good music being the principal one; but the people liked 
the open air, the crowd, the dancing, the juggling, the humours 
of the fair in short, better than anything else. The Company 
has spent a quantity of money on buildings, which in a climate 
like this are needful, but we suspect that if they had pitched 
booths, and hired half-a-hundred caravans, they would have 
drawn quite as many to pay their shillings at the gates. The 
open air, an opportunity of rather rough courtship, something to 
see—it hardly matters what—something to eat and drink—again 
it hardly matters what—and liberty of movement, these are the 
attractions which to men weary with labour in confinement and 
amid streets seem almost Paradisaical. With the attractions of 
the old fairs, there will come, we strongly suspect, a trace of their 
old licence, which will need some watchfulness on the part of the 
Companies which, for evil or good, have now begun to provide 
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amusement for the people; but as yet nothing very objectionable 
has made its appearance beyond a disposition to coarse horse- 
play, and rather too much toleration for doubtful extempore 
singing among scattered parties in the crowds. The presence of 
a few more police with rather stricter instructions will probably be 
required by and by, but at present the multitude enjoys itself with 
tolerable sobriety, and being let alone, does enjoy itself, which is 
something gained. 

Or rather it would enjoy itself, but for an evil which is rapidly 
reaching a head, and the remedy for which will be very difficult 
to find. The holidays having been selected with a view to weather, 
and the delight in holidays having caught ihe masses, and the 
classes which are inconvenienced having learnt to put up with the 
inconvenience, a London crowd of pleasure-seekers is apt to assume 
dimensions which of themselves render the search for pleasure 
hopeless. They move on any point of attraction like an army, 
encamp in any pleasant place like a horde, sway from point to 
point in huge billows of humanity, as unmanageable and nearly as 
dangerous as waves in a storm. ‘The Managers who have called 
them together are beaten by their own success. They can- 
not house them, any more than they could house the German 
Army. No roof will cover them, no array of benches seat them, 
no barriers restrain them from those involuntary swayings before 
which nothing but solid masonry will stand. If they are kept 
eutside, the mere tramp of their feet does irreparable mischief, or 
rather, mischief reparable only by long spaces of time. They 
cannot amuse them, for the crowds are so vast that they can 
neither see, nor hear, nor move about. At the Alexandra Palace, 
on Monday, the very music was only audible at times; Titiens 
was audible only in single notes, and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
with his splendid voice, either could not cut through the 
waves of involuntary sound, or deliberately refused to make 
an effort so dangerous to his throat. No concert in the world 
can be organised so that fifty thousand people, under no restric- 
tions as to speech or motion, shall be able to hear it well. No 
show can be seen except in an amphitheatre, if twenty-five thou- 
sand people want to see it all at once. No repose is possible, 
if whenever a new attraction is announced fifty full regiments of 
undisciplined men and women eagerly charge upon the spot. 
The multitude likes sights, but it is too numerous to see 
It enjoys music heartily, but it is too numerous 
to hear it. It loves dancing, but is too numerous to 
find room. If it is to be amused for a whole day— 
and the conditions of our civilisation ensure that a whole day 


them. 


must be lost in daylight amusement —it requires food, and | 


2 hundred thousand visitors who will not be fed by rations cannot 
be fed at all. The food and drink may be sufficient—that is a 
mere question of arithmetic—but the waiting, and the time for 
serving, and the space required to stand in never can be. Really 
to serve their customers, the contractors at the Alexandra Palace 
would have required halls as large as Egyptian porticoes, miles of 
counters, regiments of waiters, and then would have had to mourn 
that time could not by any contrivance be made elastic. ‘Then 
the difficulties of locomotion become multiplied till they are 
insuperable. A modern fair must be held in an open space, an 
open space large enough can only be found out of town, and * out 
ef town” means three or four miles from the centres of population. 
It is just too far to walk ; horses, when the millions are in move- 
ment, cost too much ; and the only means of carriage which even 
seem adequate are the railways, which cannot be made adequate 
to a necessity recurring only on special days. On Whit Monday 
the Railway passing the Alexandra Palace broke down at last, and 
it was only by the special mercy of Providence that the holiday 
did not terminate in a tremendous massacre. It is nonsense to 


blame the traffic-managers, who did all they could, who accumu- | 


lated trains as if London were flying from an invasion; whose | 
} returns to Rome, and visits Origen, a Christian, who lives in the Cata- 


subordinates were beaten as if by a hard day’s fighting, *‘ clean 


dazed, and muddled, and bet,” as the old labourer said was the | 
result of his attempt to understand Providence; and who at last, | 


having to choose between a frightful accident and a dead-stop, 
wisely chose the latter. If the Company bad run a train every 
two minutes at decent speed,a thousand people might have been 
killed, and short of running that immoral risk the service simply 
could not be performed. The trains could not get along for 
each other, or be cleared when empty out of each other's way. 
Then a crowd of a certain size can never be thoroughly 
controlled. The passengers in some trains, desperate with 
fatigue, hunger, thirst, and the obligation to get home, na- 
turally tried walking, and as naturally tried walking by the 
most direct route, the line itself, thus increasing tenfold the | 
danger of rapid service, Whoever it was despaired of the work 


that night, and gave in, either on pretext of an accident, 
or because an accident had really occurred in a_ tunnel, 
did a service to London, even though he inflicted a night 
of misery on twenty thousand people. The truth is, that 
unless some kind of discipline can be established, a crowd 
of 100,000 people, all wanting to travel at once, cannot be 
conveyed by Railway ; and how is discipline to be established ? 
The Managers of these huge booths, or halls, or palaces, or what- 
ever they are, cannot order all customers named ‘ Smith,” or all 
customers living South, or all customers with red hair, to leave 
first ; cannot refuse to let everybody stay while the place is open, 
cannot even, as the Foresters do, appoint officers who will be 
obeyed. And the customers themselves will not help them, will 
not cram the carriages quietly and on system as soldiers would, 
will not even obey the simple rule of standing still when the 
officials announce that the trains are full. They are all aware 
in some dim way that they may be left behind, they are 
all accustomed to depend on themselves, and they all push and 
rush and charge till their escape from falling off the platforms 
and being crushed like beetles becomes a miracle. It has been 
said of late that “Society” has been spoiled by becoming so 
large, that acquaintances are too numerous, reception-rooms 
too thronged, and even friends too many to be enjoyed,—and that 
is for many persons true. But it is more true of pleasure-seeking 
London than even of London Society. Society has to stand on 
staircases, and dance in a space of six feet by four, and talk amid 
a war of sounds, and flirt in everybody's hearing, and see its 
women’s dresses torn and its men’s tempers raised to blood-heat; 
but Society is in no danger of having an entertainment end like 
a battle, in a list of killed and wounded. Pleasure-seeking London 
}is; and we shall have to record, after some Whit Monday, or 
| Easter Monday, or Harvest Monday such a catastrophe as will 
| make all previous catastrophes of the kind look tame. 











“IL GLADIATORE.” 

IGNOR SALVINI'S performance of ‘Il Gladiatore” has no 
distracting element in it to interfere with the admiration 
which it inspires, and the pleasure which it produces. The drama 
is absolutely strange to us, the mental attitude in which we con- 
| template it is entirely novel. Its subject and its action are as 
| unfamiliar as the broad and simple manner of the actor whom, in 
| this character, we unreservedly call great. ‘There is no veil of a 
double interpretation, the author's and our own, as in the case of his 
“Othello,” between us and the character, —which is compounded of 
natural, unaffected brutality, and of stolid grandeur and common- 
| sense equally natural and unaffected, which Signor Salvini repre- 
' sents with entirely convincing perfection. The piece requires us 
to dismiss every familiar idea, and our habitual atmosphere of 
intellectual life, and to grasp the facts and the spirit of a vanished 
| age; and though it is a translation, its language is so simple in its 
form, so direct in its meaning, and its strength lies so much in a 
succession of situations which are all well contrived, that it hardly 
suffers by the Italian rendering of the original French. The 
English version is unpardonably bad, ineffective throughout, and 
in many instances entirely false ; but those among the audience 
| who are obliged to resort to it need not have their appreciation 
of “Il Gladiatore” injured by it, for such action and intonation 
interpret themselves. Remote from the sympathies of our time, 
and difficult to its comprehension as the story of this drama of the 
basest days of Roman Imperial paganism is, the strong human 
motive which pervades it, and the power and skill with which the 
| character of the Gladiator is developed, triumph over the diffi- 
| culties of distance and isolation :— 

The following is the “ argument” of the piece :—* The Gladiator is a 
slave, whose wife has been atrociously murdered by the Empress-mother, 
Faustina. He escapes with his infant daughter. The child is lost. He 





combs. To him he tells the history of his wrongs, and announces an 
intended revolt of slaves. The Empress, attended by her lictors, comes 
to the Catacombs in search of Neodamia, a beautiful girl beloved by 
Flavian to whom the Empress is herself passionat-ly attached. She 
misses Neodamia, but meets the Gladiator, and a recognition takes 
place. The lost daughter's life is bound up by an oracle with that of the 
young Emperor, Gordianus. The Empress promises help to the Gladiator 
in searching for his child, and his freedom when he shall find her. 
Meanwhile, she orders him to accompany her to Flavian’s palace, where 
Neodamia resides, and there she orders him to murder the girl, leaving 
him with her for the purpose. He pities the girl, and will not murder 
her; the marriage of Flavian with Neodamia (whom he has made free) 
is about to be celebrated, when the rites are interrupted by the machi- 
nations of Faustina; Origen is arrested an dragged into the Temple 
of Juno and the presence of the officiating priests, and Neodamia 
clings to him, proclaiming herself a Christian. Both are thrown 
into prison, and sentenced to death in the arena. The Gladiator, 
also taken as a runaway slave, is appointed to execute Noodamia, whom 
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he recognises in the arena as his lost child. He vainly appeals to the 
people’s mercy. Faustina, horrified at the danger to her son involved 
in the girl’s approaching death, adjourns the games, and determines to 
save her son from peril by rescuing Neodamia. The Gladiator and 
Neodamia are on the point of making their escape, under Faustina's 
protection, when a riot takes place, the Imperial palace is sacked, the 
Emperor is slain, and the people, under the guidance of the fanatic 
priest of Juno, burst into the prison cells of the Amphitheatre. At 
this supreme moment, to save his daughter from outrage, the Gladiator 
kills her with his own hand.” 

From the moment of his first appearance, in the presence of 
Origen as the secret leader of the conspiring slaves, to the fall of 
the curtain upon the depth of his despair, but also upon the dawn 
of his prophetic hope, when beside the corpse of his daughter, 
slain by his own hand, he declares that 

*é chiuso il regno 
Dell’ empia forza! Non pit schiavi al Mondo,” 
the acting of Signor Salvini is grand and impressive. He fulfils 
every requisite of his part which the quickest perception and 
the most exacting taste will assign to it, as the design of 
the tragedy grows upon the audience; and his impersonation 


will bear any amount of after-contemplation, when the emotion | 


which it awakens has subsided, without losing one jot in estimation. 


It is such after-contemplation, indeed, which makes us justly | 


appreciate the many-sidedness of his representation, under the 


broad and simple features of his réle,—the cunning of the slave, as | 


well as his fearful wrongs and deadly vengeance; the chuckling 
amusement with which he recognises all her former self in Faustina, 
when she gives him an order for a murder, ‘‘cosi presto!” after 
her recognition of him; the wonderful dumb-show of his 
listening to the dialogue between Faustina and Neodamia, in the 
garden of Flavian’s palace; the savage glee and raillery with which 
he receives Faustina’s promises of aid, when her interests and his 
are common, quickly traversed by a gleam of ecstatic rapture at 
the prospect of freedom; the beautiful touch of nature which 
makes him flatter the populace whom he abhors, in the vain hope 
to save his child from their cruelty; and the dreadful sugges- 
tion of skilled and business-like murder which accompanies his 
tender pity for Neodamia, when he takes hold of her in the 
her executioner, before he discovers that she is 


arena, as 
his child. Signor Salvini makes no attempt to idealise the 
Gladiator: he is a coarse, common man, arrayed in the 


rough, ugly costume of a slave, with bare, brawny arms and 
naked neck, and with the truculent, trained strength of his 
calling expressed in limb and gesture. The exigencies of the 
part give ample scope for the various employment of Signor 
Salvini’s incomparable voice, which takes all imaginable tones and 
inflexions,—from the fierce growl for which he begs the indul- 
gence of Origen, because he has ‘‘so often fought the lions, that 
their roar has passed into his voice,” to the tenderest accents of 
agonised love and pity in which he speaks the last words to his 
child, bidding her not to look at him before he kills her. The 
charm of his voice is more powerfully felt in the last scene of 
**T]l Gladiatore” than in the last scene of ‘‘ Othello,” because there 
is greater variety in the emotions interpreted by its music ; and 
the sudden alternations between balked and powerless rage, 
paternal love in its most harrowing extremity of tenderness and 
despair, the gentlest soothing of a child in pain and terror, and 
the ferocious savagery of vengeance upon Faustina, his exultation 
in the overthrow of his oppressors, though the very worst has 
befallen himself, are rendered with thrilling effect. Before such 
acting the minor considerations of historical inaccuracy in the 
conception of the piece, and technical defects in the mounting of 
it, disappear ;—though we could wish that Origen and Neodamia 
had been supplied with scrolls for their studies, rather than 
bound books ;—and the Gladiator fills our minds as he fills the 
scene. 

From the first words spoken by the Gladiator, when he has 
been admitted to the hiding-place of Origen, it is evident that 
we may look for slight subtle effects, as well as for the grand 
‘*points ” of the character, with equal confidence. ‘The glance 
round the gloomy walls and at the vaulted ceiling, the surprised, 
** Questo & il palagio vostro?” the eager, erroneous meaning he 
assigns to the Christian’s doctrine of human liberty, the appeal 
to him to help the slaves ‘* with his hate,” crowd a few sentences 
with expression, and lead up to one of the most admirable 
effects in the whole play, when Origen answers the appeal of 
Niger for the help of the Christians’ arms, by vaunting those 
other arms which give a surer triumph to the soul; and when the 
Gladiator asks him what they are, replies, ‘‘ Preghiera e Pianto !” 
With blunt sincerity and a swift change to a scornful wonder, 
the Gladiator answers,— 


“Non li conosco. <A vendicar gli antichi 
Nostri dolori non ci basta il sangue,— 
E tu woffri le lagrime?” 
Origen shows him the crucifix—a pardonable anachronism—ang 
the Gladiator, thinking the Christian priest cannot have under. 
stood aright that he is a man suffering under intolerable wro 
and so offers him such an unreasonable substitute for the old 
avenging deities he has found deaf to his prayers, bursts into the 
story of his sufferings, which is told with marvellous power ang 
eloquence of voice and gesture, and which culminates in the 
passage where, after describing the hideous murder of his Wife, 
by Faustina’s orders, before his eyes, he turns upon Origen with 
the taunt,— 
| “Non cadde il cielo, non cadde, e tu di Dio mi parli ?” 

At this point, and when he goes off the stage with the words, 
‘‘Perdonar loro! Io perdonar? Follia!” and a shrug of the 
shoulders, wholly incredulous, but strangely patient under the 
disappointment (this dogged patience is a note of the character 

|in three of the five acts), we feel that no expectations, howeyer 
high, that we may have formed of Signor Salvini’s acting in thig 
part will be disappointed. ‘The first taste of his power in the 
portrayal of the rage and the thirst for revenge of the slave whose 
life-long labour has been the killing of men and the fighting with 
beasts, with whom love is only a dim memory, to ‘‘ spur the sides 
of his intent,”—he gives a light touch of beautiful significance to 
| the parenthetic allusion to his wife, ‘‘ una Gallese dai crini biondi!” 
—and with whom pity for death and pain has no place when death 
| and pain are to be inflicted as part of the day’s work, suffices to assure 
| us of the treat in store for us in the development of the tragedy, 
| In this respect, ‘Il Gladiatore” is the reverse of ‘ Othello,” 
| although in one particular, the restrained strength of the earlier, 
in comparison with the unchained passion of the later scenes, the 
|actor’s method is the same. But whereas the catastrophe of 
| ‘* Othello” revolts, that of ‘‘I] Gladiatore” satisfies; it is the 
crown of a performance admirable in all its parts, and throughout 
which the feelings of the audience are roused by skilful gradation 
| to the pitch of intensity that befits the tremendous deed which 
| ends the long struggle of the Gladiator with the cruelty of men 
;and the pitilessness of the ‘‘gods of stone,” to whom he has 
appealed in all the tones of supplication, imprecation, menace, 
| and malediction, in a scene of truly magnificent power. 
| If we were to select the strongest points of contrast in Signor 
| Salvini’s acting in ‘‘1] Gladiatore,” the fairest samples of his 


| strength and versatility, we should point to the dumb-show of 
| the scene in Flavian’s garden, and the frantic, wild, impassioned, 


| cajoling agony of his appeal to the people, from the arena, in the 
| fourth act, when, after his careless, customary entry, and some- 
| what boastful talk to his ‘‘dear Romans” about the lions and 
| tigers who will find their accustomed food upon his arms, and 
| the big arena which the gladiator loves, he is aroused to pity 
and horror by finding that he has to kill the Christian girl he has 
once saved,—and so, by degrees, the height of the tragedy is 
‘reached. In the first of these scenes, his body speaks in every 
| limb, his face in every line ; the two women who are acting—and 
| the situation is highly dramatic—are quite insignificant, as we 
| follow the impressions and resolves of the silent, stealthy figure 
| among the trees, with Faustina’s dagger in his girdle ready to his 
| hand. Shade after shade of expression flits over the grim face, 
where at first there is nothing but the stolid indifference of 
| the professional killer waiting for the job; slight changes of 
| posture, shifting as the unconscious victim changes her posi- 
| tion, so as to keep out of her sight; little movements which 
‘mark the quickened attention, the growing pity, an occa- 
|sional touch of the concealed weapon, the rapid reception 
|of Faustina’s order, and the swift approach to Neodamia, 
| with the sudden change of face and attitude to unrestrained and 
tender compassion, so manifest that the girl, after one brief in- 
| stant’s terror, flies to the shelter of his arms ; all these are perfect ; 
| and their perfection ought to be borne in mind, in the study of 
| their contrast and opposite in the Arena scene. There intervenes 
in the third act a superb scene, in which the Gladiator, about to 
be dragged from the Temple of Juno—a slave having no right of 
asylum—apostrophises the marble divinity. Taken separately, 
"this is, perhaps, the finest piece of declamation in the tragedy ; 
the heartrending abandonment, pleading, and agony of the appeal, 
| the despair of the ery, “In ciel proscritto, com in terra son io. 
La mia catena mi separa da te!” the piteous entreaty that the 
god who will not hear may, at least, crush the slave who strains 
and strives with imploring arms towards his marble knees ; and 
| then, revolting with sudden outrage against such a divinity, strikes 
| the statue, and turns from it with indignant scorn to seek the 


| 
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Srous where the preferable beasts await him, form a combina. | believe that I intend to write or to reply to a discussion in the 
tion of dramatic excellence rarely seen. But this great achieve- columns of your journal.—I am, Sir, &c., Lyon PLAYFAIR. 
ment has not the complex interest and the triumph over dif- 
ficulties of the scene in the arena, in which all the resources of | = qui INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 
ae Salvini’s art are taxed, and found sufficient. In this, (To THe Eprron oF THE “ Sprcraton."] 
too, his body speaks in every limb, and his face in every line, _Sir,—Will you allow one who has had some experience in pre- 
in aid of the torrent of supplication he pours out, as he leaves | paring candidates for the Indian Civil Service to call attention to 
the wretched girl kneeling upon the floor, while he rushes along certain grievances of which the public schools have reason to 
the curved line of merciless spectators, or drags her with him, | complain in the present system of examination? In the first place, 
clutched in the hereulean grasp which changes so — vellously | some of the subjects are too undefined, more particularly those in 
from the deft hold of the practised slayer to the frantic clasp of | Which schoolboys can most advantageously be examined. Why 
Jove and despair. One exquisite touch im this scene we must | should not certain authors or periods be prescribed, as is done 
notice (as skilful as the hidden quickness of Othello’s blow and | for the Woolwich examination, and the public examinations at 
threat to Desdemona),—itis the Gladiator s whispered *Taci, taci!” | Oxford? How can it be reasonably expected that lads of eighteen 
to his daughter, when she interrupts his pleading with her protest | 5). twenty can be thoroughly prepared to pass an examination in 
of her Christianity. It = #0 faint, ont low, so indulgent, tender, | T atin and Greek literature, history and language, the whole of 
and persuading ; she is ruining = little hope there ad be, but English literature, and the whole of English history, together with 
he murmurs the word as to an infant, in a tone which is a caress, | two or three other subjects, including probably as much logic and 
and a marvel of mere voice-management, breaking like the cooing | ethics as are required for a second-class at Oxford? Such a 
of a dove into the tempest of his passionate utterance. This is system must lead to the study, not of authors, but of passages of 
an effect of the same kind as, but more subtly beautiful than, | suthors which are likely to be set; and leaving so much to chance, 
Madame Ristori’s famous ‘*Non piangera,” in the scene where, | it must throw success into the hands of those tutors who, while 
as Mary Stuart, she entreats that her maid-in-waiting may be | thoy give first-rate instruction (and there seems no good reason 
permitted to go with her to the scaffold. to accuse them of “ cramming”’), send in so many candidates that 
We regret to learn that ‘11 Gladiatore ” is not to be given again. | 9 fair proportion are almost sure to draw prizes. Take the English 
The public who have seen Signor Salvini in that character have | history asan illustration of the influence of chance. Ifa general know- 
enjoyed a memorable experience, and those who have missed the | ledge of the history, such as every educated man ought to possess, 
performance have sustained a real loss. were required, together with a more minute acquaintance with a few 
reigns or one century, it would be possible to study the subject 
thoroughly. But under the present system, the tutor may have 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. taken special pains with the constitutional history, and his pupils may 


know Hallam from beginning to end, and they may find possibly 














COMPETITION AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. only one question on which they can show their knowledge ; or they 
(To THE EvITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” may have concentrated their attention mainly on the Stuart period, 


Srr,—As Chairman of the Commission which the public insist | and the only question bearing on the subject may be one requiring 
oncalling by my name, allow me to remove certain misunderstand- | ay account of the battle of Worcester: or they may have paid 
ings of our report, some of which find expression in your journal | particular attention to the last century and a half of English 
of this day (May 15). The first of these is contained in a letter from | history, and they may discover only three questions out of eighteen 
a correspondent, who fears that ‘‘duty pay” is not to count to- | taken from that period. 
wards superannuation. his is an entire mistake. Duty pay/ Another grievance of which we complain is the very variable 
represents a certain increment of salary attached to the discharge | standard which the Examiners appear to observe. If it is necessary 
of a responsible duty, but is as permanent in its character as the | to appoint an entirely new set of examiners every year, it would 
increased allowance belonging to a higher class under the present | seem as though they might manage to keep up some traditional 
system, and would count for service in a like way. method of marking the several subjects which might make the 
The second misunderstanding is contained in your leader, and | ayerages of each year more uniform. The following comparison 
still more in Mr. Lowe's speech at the London University. | of the figures for 1873 and 1875 is instructive :— 


While Mr. Lowe did not deny that we left the Civil Service open Averace Manxs or Att Succeserc. Canpmares. 
to the freest competition, he thought that by our plan of allowing 7 —- = Latta. er ae — 
offices and men to adjust themselves to each other, we introduced een op a 8 a3 sa aa on lap ue — 


a restriction which might operate in preventing a man receiving 
employment for years. Practically, if the system be worked as 
recommended by us, no man would be above six months out of 
employment. We desire to have an excess of supply above the 
demand, but only such as would be absorbed by the vacancies 
occurring in six months. Our object is that round men may 
adapt themselves to round holes, and square men to square holes. 
But I admit that some further safeguard is required to prevent 
occasional lapses of mutual adaptability, and if our reeommenda- 
tions are ever made the basis of law during my Parliamentary 
life, I will be the first to try and provide it. 

The third misapprehension has caused much alarm. We re- 
commend that the power which Government now possesses of | 
selecting men from the outside world to fill staff offices should be | 
continued. But as we widen the interpretation of staff jn the 


Of the first hundred candidates in 1875, three were given a 0 for 
English work. Among the first hundred for 1875, there are 
forty-eight 0's. It is difficult to believe that this year’s candi- 
dates had among them sixteen times as many who did not reach 
the necessary standard. It is worth mentioning that in 1873, 
when English was marked high, six passed who were under nine- 
teen, three times as many as this year. 

Again, it seems hard that the numbers of marks deducted 
should be the same,—125 for every subject, so that mathema- 
| ticians lose only 125 out of 1,250; while for English, 375 (125 on 
each of three subjects) are taken away out of 1,500, and for 
classics 250 out of the same number. 

It is not unnatural that boys should persuade themselves and 
their parents that success is impossible, except after spending a 
year or two with a London tutor, But from the point of view of 
the parents and of the public, it is worth considering whether it 
| is desirable that boys should be encouraged to exchange the 


ee ‘ . strai f public schools for the greater freedom of London 
not on the part of the Commission. ‘The power has hitherto | ee sare Sle Ser ee ae ee ; 


b : : | lodgings, and whether there is not positive mischief done by the 
een used exceptionally by Government, and would continue to} | © see “ie : patie A 
1} ‘ : ie . | Close application to mental work which is required (something 
be 80. It sometimes happens that there is not within an office | ,. 
. . , like ten or twelve hours a day) at an age when, more than at any 
any officer possessing the knowledge required for a staff appoint- | ‘ : Seige : 
r ; : other, the alternation of study with out-door exercise and public- 
ment. The Local Government Board may require a new legal | P : a 
ffi Pe | school games is so very desirable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
otticer, or the Board of Trade a new actuary ; the British Museum | ae 
may desire a Chinese scholar for its library, or a mineralogist like | shia rae kas 
Maskelyne or an icthyologist like Gunther for its museum, and | 
surely it is wise that the power of searching for them in the world THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF AND DR. ROWLAND 
outside the Service should be preserved to the Government. | WILLIAMS. 
This exceptional power has answered well in the past, and will, no | (To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
doubt, be exercised with reserve and discretion for the future. | Srr,—In a letter to the Spectator, of May 8, the Bishop of Llandaff 
These explanations may be welcomed by the Civil Service, if you | refers to a sentence of mine, quoted in your review of “The Life 
can find room for them, though [ hope no member of it will | and Letters of Rowland Williams, D.D.,” and says, ‘the words 








the conclusion has been come to that we intended to widen the 
area of selection to such offices as chief clerkships. There was 
not the slightest intention of doing so on my part, and I believe, 
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are not intelligible.” The sentence is as follows :—‘‘The Bishop 
took the further measure of admitting students from other dioceses 
into that of Llandaff.” 

Perhaps two extracts from Bishop Thirlwall's letters will serve 
at once to clear up any obscurity in my words, and to recall the 
circumstance to which I alluded, to the memory of the Bishop of 
Llandaff. Bishop Thirlwall wrote, February 2, 1856,* to Rowland 
Williams in reference to the subject, thus :— 

“ Another fact, pointing the same way [that continuance in his office 
might, under certain circumstances, be no longer conducive to the well- 
being of the College] and still more important both in itself, and as an 
indication of tho future, has very recently come to my knowledge. I 
find the Bishop of Llandaff, who has hitherto most strongly enforced the 
rule which has restricted admission into the Abergavenny Divinity 
School to natives of his own diocese, has now, expressly in consequence 
of his distrust of the divinity teaching at St. David's College, suspended 
this rule, and admitted students from my diocese to enter the Aberga- 
venny School.” 

And again, in a letter bearing the date of February 27, 1856, 
Bishop Thirlwall wrote to Rowland Williams :— 

‘*T endeavoured to point out to you the real two-fold bearing of the 
step lately taken by the Bishop of Llandaff. . . . As to the effect of his 
public act, you seem to think that you have disposed of that part of the 
subject by the remark, ‘I do not think that as yet materials exist for 
pronouncing whether I shall hurt the College by staying, though the 
Bishop of Llandaff may do so to some extent by his licensing.’ It 
appears to have escaped you that...... to whatever extent the 
Bishop of Llandaff may hurt the college by his licensing, to that extent 
you must hurt it by your stay, which is the cause of that licensing, and 
the thing on which its continuance will entirely depend.” 


I quote these extracts from the MS. letters, but they have 
already appeared in print, having been quoted by Dr. Williams 
in his ‘‘Earnestly Respectful Letter to the Lord Bishop of St. 
Davids,” (Cambridge : Deighton and Bell, 1860), pp. 2, 5.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ELLEN WILLIAMS. 





MR. BROWN AND THE COUNTY BRIDGE. 

(To THe EDITOR OF THS “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—My attention has been called to a couplet in last week’s 
Spectator which I cannot but think needlessly offensive. Had it 
been true that the St. George’s Canal bridge had been erected at 
the expense of the shire, a reference to it when discussing a 
bishopric Bill would have been most uncalled for. But as, in 
fact, the whole £3,800 which the bridge cost was paid by me, 
and only the alteration of the approaches to it, which I never even 
proposed, and which was an entirely separate work from the 
bridge, was paid for from the rates, your animosity has carried 
you beyond the bounds of truth. 

I will thank you to make this clear in your next issue, as your 
couplet is calculated to injure me, not only in my own county— 
where I have a chance to set matters right—but in London, where 
it is almost impossible.—1 am, Sir, &c., 

Gresham Hotel, Liverpool, May 17. Davip A. Brown. 

[Mr. Brown has made some curious mistake. We merely 
quoted the couplet from Mr. Richard’s speech in Parliament, 
and did not suspect for a moment that either Mr. Brown or the 
bridge supposed to be built at the expense of the county, but as 
it seems, not so built, was anything but a myth. Of course, of 
animosity towards a myth without any definite locality, as we 
supposed Mr. Brown and the bridge to be, we could not feel even 
a trace.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—With reference to your article of last Saturday on ‘The 
Vivisection-Restriction Bills,” I would remark that there is one 
very important point which you have omitted to notice in favour 
of Mr. Playfair’s Bill as against Lord Henniker’s. 

The House of Lords Bill distinctly permits vivisection for 
purposes of demonstration, subject to restrictions of place, an- 
wsthetics, &e. The House of Commons Bill as distinctly limits it 
to purposes of new scientific discovery. ‘The horrible abominations 
of the lecture-room may continue under the former Bill, but they 
are ordered to cease by the latter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Evetyn ASHLEY. 

[We believe the ‘horrible abominations” of the lecture-room 
to be exceedingly trivial compared with the “horrible abomina- 
tions” of the physiological laboratory. For the most part, the 
demonstrations of the lecture-room are really performed under 
chloroform. Nevertheless, we should be glad to see such de- 
monstrations prohibited on account of their influence as moral 
example, and we have no doubt Lord Henniker would willingly 
adopt this provision from Mr. Playfair’s Bill.—Ep. Spectator.] 





* This letter is referred to in ‘* The Life and Letters of Rowland Williams, D.D.” 
Vol. 1, p. 289, 





————___ 


ART. 


—_——__ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(THIRD NOTICE.] 

WHEN the motive of a picture is chosen to catch attention by its 
mere novelty, or by the ascertained popularity of its class, we 
consign the work to the second category mentioned in our lagt 
notice. In this case, the artist’s success should be measured partly 
by the degree of common admiration, and partly by the market 
price which his picture commands. It is the public taste, not the 
author's, that is gauged by the work, and if the critic’s judgment 
is to be regulated by these popular standards, his function wilt 
take rank with that of the sporting prophet of the valuer of other 
kinds of speculation. But the artist has generally a mixed 
motive ; and there are, in fact, but few pictures of the class we. 
have now to deal with which do not supply some more artistic 
ground for discussion. The class of Incident pictures is that 
which bears the closest analogy of any to stage representation, and 
in one of its favourite forms it does not bring us any nearer to 
nature than is possible in a theatrical tableau. For it is actually 
through a medium of this kind that many painters see and study 
the incidents they affect to represent. They set up their whole acene- 
in the studio, dress out and pose a model or two, garnish with need- 
ful properties, and then set to work a copying, and copy hard and 
fast until the thing is done. It is but imitation once again, and in 
this case imitation of the second degree. But they must feel all 
the time, we should think, that what they are labouring upon so 
assiduously is not that upon which they really rely for succees. Ifthe 
artist does his work indifferently well, and screws up the tone and 
colour to exhibition-pitch, so as to pass the Selection Committee and 
be hung where he can be seen, his function as a painter is accom- 
plished. It isupon thenature of the incident which he represents that 
he depends for popularity. When one is hit upon that needs must 
startle or attract, and, moreover, lends itself readily to descrip- 
tion in the newspapers, it does not need more than an indifferent 
artist to command admiration. The analogy is perfect to the 
sensational form of drama, which is the kind of representation 
that can the most easily be made effective with a company of in- 
different players. It is the more to an artist’s credit when he 
infuses into a work of this kind some element which shows an 
original observation of nature, or, as it were, makes a character 
his own, as a clever actor will sometimes do even in a trumpery 
play. Painters, however, who make up pictures of this kind, have 
rarely the power, or the refined taste, or the strong insight into 
human nature necessary to preserve them from being either. 
sensational, on the one hand, or insipid on the other. The 
most satisfactory are generally those which deal in comedy, 
notwithstanding the danger here of degenerating into farce. 
Mr. Burgess’s clever picture (107) of two amateurs admiring 
the talent shown in a portfolio of drawings by a ‘ Barber's 
Prodigy” (not J. M. W. Turner), is one of this better class. The 
expressions of critical appreciation, fatherly pride, and modest 
confusion in the principal characters are excellent. It tells ite: 
story well, which is essential, and we dare say that the scene has 
a characteristic resemblance to a Spanish shaving-shop, which is 
not so essential, to the interest. Mr. Storey’s fishing entangle- 
ment, ‘‘ Caught” (142), where a young lady of the last century, 
angling over her garden wall, has hooked the line of a sly-looking 
gentleman in a punt below ; Mr. Gow’s little scene of the men 
‘‘In Possession ” (330), too demonstratively joyful, though, for 
such business-like persons, while the servant-maid tells her dis- 
mayed master that three strangers are in the hall; and Mr. 
Burr's ‘‘ Domestic Troubles” (408), where a naughty boy has 
made a hole in the bellows ; are among the most amusing things 
of the kind here. We have treated of Mr. Hodgson’s and Mr. 
Marks’s pictures under other heads. Mr. Stone, in a picture of a 
French soldier’s return from the war, ‘‘ Sain et Sauf ” (130), after 
his wife’s confinement, puts a joyful look into her face, and 
natural flush upon her delicate cheek, but otherwise paints the 
flesh with less care than the inanimate objects. There is some 
unaffected expression in Mr. Morgan’s ‘*The Emigrants’ De- 
parture” (1168), where the women and the old men remain 
behind, while all the younger men go off, except one lazy 
fellow who could best be spared, and who seems likely to get 
an unquiet time of it at home. Miss Starr paints a stock 
subject in a picture of a tired music-teacher, called “ Hardly 
Earned ” (527), and a careful study of furniture therein becomes 
a component part of the treatment, for she makes the room look 
as worn as its occupant. Mr. F. D. Hardy's drooping dress- 
makers working in the grey morning at ‘‘ The Wedding Dress 
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lady announces an offer of marriage ; Mr. Calthwop’s sick 
child “Getting Better” (263) ; and Mr. Yeames's ** Pour les 
Pauvres” (4), where broken meat is being given to sisters of 
charity in the snow ata house-door ;—are various pictures respect- 
ably painted, which sufficiently indicate what they mean. Mr. 
Leslie, however, treats 80 charmingly and also truly the pretty 
incident of the ‘* School Revisited ” (196), by a gentle girl who 
has been ‘ finished’ and introduced, and comes one day with jewelled 
fingers to be admired by her old playfellows and the younger 
scholars, as to raise his picture fairly into a higher class. We 
welcome Mr. Leslie on this return to his natural range of sub- 
jects; and it is pleasant to feel that the beauty and innocence 
which are here universally attractive belong to real life, and not 
to a pseudo-classic conventionality. Mr. B. Rivitre makes two 
attempts at sensational attraction, and fails in both. It needs the 
catalogue, and some lines by Sydney Dobell, to tell us that the 
elderly shepherd, leaning on a wall with a newspaper under his 
arm in ‘“‘ War Time” (89), is thinking of a Tommy who is dead ; 
and the same artist’s picture of ‘The Last of the Garrison” 
(626), namely, a bloodhound that has been shot in a 
battered room, is a hard, prosaic representation of a painful 
object, and this implies a false conception of the province 
of art. But the actions of the shepherd's dogs in the first picture, 
stopping and returning to see which way their master is going, 
are telling and expressive, and this is a more artistic way of intro- 
ducing man’s faithful companion into a picture than the sort of 
glorification of the brute which Landseer made so popular. Mr. 
Marks, in his ‘‘Merrie Jeste” (242), introduces a dog very 
effectively in the same way, sitting patiently on the top step till 
the two gentlemen, who have stopped to enjoy their joke, are 
ready to walk on again. As accessories, dogs are invaluable in all 
kinds of painting, but when they are separated from human asso- 
ciations, and made the principal subject of a picture, they only 
take rank with other animals, Their incidental value is especially 
known by portrait painters, as some of them show in this 
exhibition; taking example from Reynolds, whose delicious 
little Miss Bowles and her spaniel has been so admirably 
engraved by Mr. Cousins (1094). But we have also a good dog 
picture, pure and simple, in Mr. Goddard's large and spirited 
group of bloodhounds of Lord Wolverton’s pack (214). The 
influence of Landseer, or rather of Landseer’s popular choice of 
subjects, is still to be seen on those animal painters who are 
constantly on the look-out for incidents and similitudes that 
may give a factitious interest to studies of the brute creation. 
Mr. II. Hardy has a large picture of a dead lion in the desert 
pecked at by three vultures, which he calls, ‘‘ How are the 
mighty fallen!” (111); and a smaller one, of a menagerie elephant 
on the road awaiting the determination of a “ Disputed Toll” 
(1218) between his keeper and the turnpike collector. ‘The latter 
is the more agreeably painted, but the former is hung so that it 
is difficult to see the best part of it, namcly, the vultures. We 
may forgive Mr. Hook if, for once he, too, has gone out of his 
way to amuse us with a taking title and a fanciful analogy be- 
tween man and beast. Ilis picture of a docile herd of cows 
coming in to be milked, and a large black raven croaking ‘* Wise 
Saws ” (256) to them from a rail, is the most fresh and luminous 
of his contributions, and the sly suggestion that the bird resembles 
a priest addressing his flock is happy and amusing. 

We have yet to deal with the illustrative class of pic- 
tures, One’s delight in these must in a great measure de- 








Mr. Wynficld’s ‘At Last, Mother!” (113), where a} not very dramatic event recorded ina passage from Froude, which 


is set out in the catalogue. Mrs. Ward’s * Poet's First Love” 
(380), referring to Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, shares with most 
pictures of its kind the quality of being unintelligible without 
a long quotation, and superfluous after reading it. Such @ 
key is less wanted to Mr. Wynfield’s “Elizabeth and Essex” 
(389), where the first thing that strikes us is that the 
Queen is without her wig, the important point of a well- 
known story. Sir John Gilbert’s ‘‘ Tewkesbury Abbey, Queen 
Margaret carried Prisoner to Edward after the Battle of Tewkes- 
bury” (227), aims chiefly at the picturesque, but the line of 
figures is unpleasantly close to the foreground. In Mr. O’Neil’s 
picture (1185), it is easy to see, without reference to the 
passage from Pepys, not only ‘‘An Incident in the Plague of 
London,” but what that incident is,—namely, the removal of a 
healthy child from an infected house. Mr. Gow, without further 
explanation than ‘ Mrs, Baddeley at the Pantheon” (842), gives 
us a lively and, to some extent, a self-interpreting scene, described 
in Thackeray's ‘‘ Philip,” where the popular actress, having been 
refused admission by an usher, is escorted into the assembly-room 
by the gallants of the day under an arcade of crossed swords. 
But there is too much family likeness among the gentlemen. 
Tous, however, the most telling of the historical pictures are those 
which have the narrowest foundation on literary or antiquarian 
data, and therefore depend most largely on the artist’s invention 
and design. Mr. Pettie’s impressive group of Highlanders in 
green tartans, finely painted and effectively lighted, is called 
** Jacobites, 1745" (1217). The chiefs are supposed to be intent 
on a document relating to the coming battle of Culloden, and we 
need no more of history for the purpose of a picture. ‘This is a 
diploma work, and one which worthily represents the painter. 
Mr. Armitage, in putting together in a simple academic form, a 
group of Christian sectarians disputing at a conference before Julian 
the Apostate (518) mentioned by Gibbon, contents himself with the 
artistic expression of what is essential to the incident, contrasting 
with good effect the clamorous discord of the theologians and the 
pagan’s quiet smile as he reads his safety in their disunion. One 
of the most attractive pictures in the exhibition is also on a 
historic subject, though its chief popularity arises from other 
elements. In the ‘ Babylonian Marriage Market” (482), de- 
scribed by Herodotus, Mr. Long has found a stil] better occasion 
of painting a row of comely damsels than he had in the picture 
he exhibited a year or twoago, at the French Gallery, of a Spanish 
priest selecting a servant. ‘The present large composition is the 
best work we have seen from his hand, an exceedingly well-painted 
one, and agreeable in its colour and quality of light. The subjeet, 
which might, and would by a Frenchman, have been handled 
quite otherwise, is here treated with perfect delicacy ; but its chief 
attraction is the bevy of fair women, seated in a line along the 
foreground, with the added source of entertainment that, in sup- 
posed accordance with the ancient custom, they are drawn up 
strictly in the order of their beauty. The picture professes to 
illustrate an elaborate process of apportionment of wives and 
fortunes between rich and poor which is said to have prevailed in 
Babylon. Herodotus relates that once a year in each district the 
marriageable virgins were assembled together and sold by auction 
by a public officer, one by one, beginning with the most beautiful. 
When she was disposed of, at the highest price she would fetch, 
the ugliest was put up, and knocked down to the man who would 
take her with the least money, this money being paid out of the 


sum received for the fairest. So far the method of proceeding is 


pend upon acquaintance with the historical event or appre- | tolerably plain, though we should like to know whether the residue, 
ciation of the author that has inspired the painter; and if any, went into the State treasury or was settled on the prize wife. 
there is a sort of criticism which rates the merit of an histori- | But it is not so easy to understand how the process would be 


cal painter solely according to the care with which he ascertains 
and the fidelity with which he sticks to his facts. Judged by this 
standard, the palm on this oceasion may probably be given to Mr. 
Crowe for his carefully-painted and well-composed group of 
“The French | 
instruments, and curiosities within a large hollow square, in which 
formation Napoleon's troops resisted the charges of the Mame- 
lukes. The picture comprises fourteen portraits, all studicd, we 
believe, from contemporary likenesses of the learned men whom 
the First Consul took with him to the East. 
delight to follow every minute incident, as Mr. Ward «does, in the 
lives of the French Royal family, are gratified to see a portrait by 


Yavants in Egypt, 1798" (831), with their donkeys, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


} 


continued under the more equal conditions of the central part of 
the series. Of course the whole system depends on the theory, pro- 
bably not quite true even in Babylon, that beauty is the one thing 


| desirable in matrimony; but it also assumes that there is an 


ascertainable zero-point, on the right side of which the attraction 
is to be reckoned as of positive and on the wrong side as of 
negative value. Mr. Long, following a modern commentator on 
Herodotus, assumes that there is such a boundary-line, and places 
his central figure squarely upon it, in an attitude of the calm in- 


But persons who | difference which is supposed to result from a consciousness of the 


fact that she is to be given away gratis. But there could, in 
reality, be no reason why she should be made a subject of money 


him of Louis XVI.’s daughter, ‘The Orphan of the Temple ” | competition as well as the rest. And the whole affair was probably a 
219), making a sketch of her prison; and those upon whom the | much simpler and more arbitrary process than Mr. Long represents 


fortunes of Mary, Queen of Scots, exercise a similar fascination, 
have in Mr. Elmore’s very much better picture of her “and 


| 


Christopher Norton at Bolton Castle” (211), an illustration of a! and symmetrical or so amusing a picture. Antiquaries and 


it to be, and did not demand any of this nice graduation of beauty 
and ugliness. But without it we should not have had so pretty 
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ethnologists will, no doubt, find plenty to object to in 
the accessories, and in the types of man selected to repre- 
sent the people of Babylon; but it is not necessary to be 
particular in these matters, where the whole conception is next 
door to a fancy scene. It would, however, we think, have been 
more conveniently treated in two pictures or compartments, one 
assigned to the female candidates, and the other to the auction, 
which, as it is, is cramped into the background, and loses much 
of the attractiveness to which it is fairly entitled. In the historic 
department of the gallery must be further mentioned a graphic 
picture by Mr. Crofts of a portion of the field of *‘Ligny” (877), 
which, with those by M. Philippoteaux and Miss Thompson, already 
mentioned, makes an interesting trio from the Waterloo campaign. 
Mr. Topham’s picture of fugitives taking sanctuary in “‘The “‘on- 
vent of San Francesco during the Sacking of the City of Assisi by 
the Perugians, 1442” (403), is rather more an exciting scene of 
dramatic danger than a study of an historic event, but it has its value 
accordingly. In illustration of writers of fiction and of the drama, 
there is a strongly-painted scene by Mr. Pettie, ‘‘Hal of the 
Wynd’s Smithy ” (225) in ‘*The Fair Maid of Perth,” where the 
brawny blacksmith offers to fight the chief Maclan, as the price 
of a hauberk ; but the Highland gillie in the smoke of the forge is 
too melodramatic, and like a stage ghost; two artists, Sir John 
Gilbert (540) and Mr. Pott (1200), give conventional versions 
of Don Quixote among the ladies at the Duke’s Court ; Mr. Cope 
does little to elucidate Shakespeare in his pink version of ‘ Anne 
Page and Slender” (56), and Mr. Millais confers no great lustre 
on either poet or artist in his ‘‘Crown of Love” (214), a 
magnified copy of a poor illustration made long ago to some 
stilted verses by George Meredith, in Once a Week. Credit is 
due to Mr. Ward and Mr. Kennedy in their respective pictures, 
‘‘ Lady Teazle, as Spinster, playing her Father to Sleep” (283), 
and **Mr, Hardcastle tells the Story of ‘Old Grouse in the Gun- 
room ’” (892), for suggesting a good class of subjects for illus- 
tration,—scenes, just a little off the stage, which bring out the 
characters designed by an author under circumstances in which 
he has not fully described them himself. In the latter picture, the 


idea is rather cleverly carried out, but not so in the former. We | 


still leave unexamined the portraits, landscapes, and sculpture. 


BOOKS. 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS.* 


Turis volume is more perfect in execution than either of its pre- | 


decessors, though there is certainly one poem in the second series, 
—‘‘The Organ Boy,”—which seems to us more powerful than 
any in this. ‘The pure lyrics, however, in this volume are sweeter 
and richer than those of either of the first or second series, and 
one or two of them, like that beginning, ‘‘ Beam on me, fair ideal, 
beam on me,” and that called “The Birth of Verse,” are singularly 
happy mixtures of thought and feeling,—poems of feeling pene- 
trated by a lucid atmosphere of thought, or of thought coloured by 
a warm glow of feeling. Indeed, what the “‘new poet” alone wants to 
make him a poet of note and power is something of added intensity 
which should change the sweetness of delicate musings into some- 
thing having an organic substance of its own, whose shape and 
essence would remain with us after the delicate turn of the words 
and the peculiar complexion of the mood were forgotten. It was 
this originality of theme which made ‘The Organ-Boy,” with the 
picturesque grouping in which it began, the natural transition from 
the little Italian of our streets to the great race from which he 
derives his descent, and thence again from the Roman to the 
British Empire, its strength and weakness, so impressive, and 
gave the poem a life in the memory which mere musings, however 
delicate their shades of feeling, could not hope to secure. There 
is a companion poem somewhat similar in kind in the present 


series, commencing with a picture of the little news-boys who | 


press Echos upon us in the streets of London, and then flitting in 
reverie over the grandeur of the empire intelligence from whose 
farthest limits is bawled out by these youthful pedlars, and finally 
dwelling on the need which that empire has of wise as well as 
hardy children to secure its stability and prosperity. But fine as 
this poem is, it is hardly so impressive as its predecessor, in part 
no doubt because the train of thought is too similar to make the 
same impression of originality, and in part, too, because the image 
of the English children of the streets has less power in it to carry 
our imaginations away to distant climates and other types of men, 
than the image of those Italian children who visit our cities. Still 





* Songs of Two Worlds. (Third Series.) London: Henry 8, King and Co. 


. . e i 
the following portion of the poem is stately and intense enough to 
make a noble pendant to the other :— 


“Great Empire! fast bound 
By invisible bands, 
That convey to earth’s limits 
Thy rulers’ commands; 
Who sittest alone 
By thy rude northern sea, 
On an ocean-built throne, 
The first home of the free, 
Whom thy tall chimneys shroud 
In a life-giving gloom ; 
Who clothest mankind 
With the work of thy loom; 
Who o’er all seas dost send out 
Thy deep-laden ships; 
Who teachest all nations 
The words of thy lips; 
Who dispatchest thy viceroys 
Imperially forth 
To the palms of thy East 
And the snows of thy North; 
Who hcldest vast empires 
Of dark subtle men 
By the might of just laws 
And the sword of the pen; 
Who are planted wherever 
A white foot may tread, 
On the poisonous land 
Which for ages lies dead ; 
Who didst nourish the freeman 
With milk from thy breast, 
To the measureless Commonwealth 
Lording the West ; 
Who holdest to-day 
Of those once subject lands 
A remnant too mighty 
For weaklier hands ; 
Who in thy isle-continent, 
Hourly increased, 
Rearest empires of freemen 
To sway tho far East ; 
Who art set on lone islets 
Of palm and of spice, 
On deserts of sand 
And on mountains of ice ; 
Who bring’st Freedom wherever 
Thy flag is unfurled : 
The exemplar, the envy, 
The crown of the World! 


What is’t thou dost owe 

To these young lives of thine, 
What else but to foster 

This dim spark divine ? 

Think of myriads like these 
Without teaching or home, 
Who with pitiful accents 
Beseeching thee come; 

Think how Time, whirling on, 
Time that never may rest, 
Brings the strength of the loins 
And the curve of the breast, 
Till, with poor minds still childish, 
These children are grown 

To the age that shall give them 
Young lives of their own; 
Think of those, who to-day 

In the sweet country air 

Live, as soulless, almost, 

As the birds which they scare; 
| Think of all those for whom, 

| To the immature brain, 

| The dull whirr of the loom 
Brings a throbbing of pain; 
Think of those poor lives fallen 
Which never shall rise 

For the lack of the warning 
Their country denies,— 

Fallen, ruined, and lost, 
Through all time that shall be, 
Fallen for ever and lost 

To themselves and to thee ;— 
Thou who standest, girt round 
By strong foes on each side, 
Foes who envy thy greatness, 
Thy glory, thy pride; 

Thou, who surely shalt need 
Heart and soul, brain and hand, 
Brain to plan, hand to bleed, 
For thy might, O dear land !” 





Perhaps the poem which seems to indicate most of that rich pic- 
‘ torial imagination which, after all, must be the main strength of the 
poet, since without it his eye would have no wealth of vision from 
which to select subjects for his art, is the one which gives us 
three pictures taken from Greek legend,—the pictures of Actwon 
the hunter, who, after his vision of the perfect purity of Artemis, 
| was transformed into the victim of his own hounds, and slain by the 
creatures who had once obeyed his voice,—of Orpheus all but 
| winning back Eurydice from the world of shadows, and prevented 
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only by her own fears and his pity, not by any deficiency in the 

divine music which swelled from him, from accomplishing the 

task,—and of Endymion, who sees in his sleep the vision of a 
? ) 


higher and purer beauty than any beauty of earth, and who 
refers the cold sleep of that visionary joy to any earthly 
warmth of happiness. All these three legends are told with an 
originality of touch that gives them new force and beauty, while 
the pictures they bring before us are painted with greater mastery 
than anything of the kind which our “‘new poet” has before at- 
tempted. Nothing could be much finer, we think, in its way, 
than the interpretation suggested of the legendary transformation 
of Actewon, after his vision of Artemis, into a creature of lower 
nature whose spiritual life had been extinguished for the time by 
the mere rays of the divinity :— 
“As I looked 
A radiance white, as beamed the frosty moon 
On the mad boy and slew him, beamed on me; 
Made chill my pulses, checked my life and heat; 
Transformed me, withered all my soul, and left 
My being burnt out. For lo! the dreadful eyes 
Of Godhead met my gaze, and through the mask 
And thick disguise of sense, as through a wood, 
Pierced to my life. Then suddenly I knew 
An altered nature, touched by no desire 
For that which showed so lovely, but declined 
To lower levels. Nought of fear or awe, 
Nothing of love was mine. Wide-eyed I gazed, 
But saw no spiritual beam to blight 
My brain with too much beauty, no undraped 
And awful majesty; only a brute, 
Dumb charm, like that which draws the brute to it, 
Unknowing it is drawn. So gradually 
I knew a dull content o’ercloud my sense, 
And unabashed I gazed, like that dumb bird 
Which thinks no thought and speaks no word, yet fronts 
The sun that blinded Homer—all my fear 
Sunk with my shame, in a base happiness. 


. . . . . . + 


And sometimes 
I seem to myself a thinker, who at last, 

By some dark lake of thought unknown, unseen, 
Amid the chase and capture of low ends, 

Comes one day on some perfect truth, and looks 
Till the fair vision blinds him heart and brain, 
And, all his former nature hurrying on, 

The strong brute forces and unchecked desires, 
Finding him bound and speechless, think him now 
No more their master, but some soulless thing ; 
And leap on him, and seize him, and possess 

His life, till through death’s gate he pass to life, 
And his own ghost revives. But looks no more 
Upon the truth unveiled, but through a cloud 

Of creed and faith and longing, which shall change 
One day to perfect knowledge.” 


We may remark, by the way, that there is a very fine and sudden 
stroke of the imagination in that touch about the bird, 


“ Which thinks no thought and speaks no word, yet fronts 
The sun that blinded Homer,” 


suggesting that it is not the finer nature—the nature most able to 
appreciate the glory it beholds—which can gaze upon it with least 
fear of injury, but rather the less sensitive, which knows not what 
it sees. Of the three legendary pictures, however, the finest, on 
the whole, is that of Eurydice’s mind, as she describes her own 
awakening in the dim world of Hades to the music of her hus- 
band’s lyre, and the subtle spell, 


‘Part born of dread to cross that sullen stream 
And its grim guardians, part 0f secret shame 
Of the young airs and freshness of the earth,” 


which made her tremble at the thought of revisiting the life she 
had left. The whole picture, however, is so beautiful that we 
must give it complete :— 
“Sudden I saw 

Two who together walked: one with a lyre 

Of gold, which gave no sound; the other hung 

Upon his breast, and closely clung to him, 

Spent in a tender longing. As they came, 

I heard her gentle voice recounting o’er 

Some ancient tale, and these the words she said : 

‘Dear voice and lyre now silent, which I heard 

Across yon sullen river, bringing to me 

All my old life, and he, the ferryman, 

Heard and obeyed, and the grim monsier heard 

And fawned on you. Joyous thou camest and free 

Like a white sunbeam from the dear bright earth, 

Where suns shone clear, and moons beamed bright and streams 

Laughed with a rippling music (nor as here 

The dumb stream stole, the veiled sky slept, the fields 

Were lost in twilight). Like a morning breeze, 

Which blows in summer from the gates of dawn 

Across the fields of spice, and wakes to life 

Their slumbering perfume, through the silent land 

Where scarce a footstep sounds, nor any strain 

Of earthly song, thou cam’st; and suddenly 

The pale cheeks flushed a little, the murmured words 


| Pacing along the sunless ways and still, 
Felt a new life. Thou camest, dear, and straight 
| The dull cold river broke in sparkling foam, 
The pale and scentless flowers grew perfumed ; last 
To the dim chamber, where with the sad queen 
' I sat in gloom, and silently inwove 
Dead wreaths of amaranths; thy music came 
Laden with life, and I, who seemed to know 
Not life’s voice only, but my own, rose up, 
Along the hollow pathways following 
The sound which brought back earth and life and love, 
And memory and longing. Yet I went 
With half-reluctant footsteps, as of one 
Whom passion draws, or some high fantasy, 
Despite himself, because some subtle spell, 
Part born of dread to cross that sullen stream 
And its grim guardians, part of secret shame 
Of the young airs and freshness of the earth, 
Being that I was, enchained me. 


‘Then at last, 
From voice and lyre so high a strain arose 
As trembled on the utter verge of being, 
And thrilling, poured out life. Thus closelier drawn 
I walked with thee, shut in by haleyon sound 
And soft environments of harmony, 
Beyond the ghostly gates, beyond the dim, 
Calm fields, where the beetle bummed and the pale ow! 
Stole noiseless from the copse, and the white blooms 
Stretched thin for lack of sun: so fair a light 
Born out of consonant sound environed me. 
Nor looked I backward, as we seemed to move 
To some high goal of thought and life and love, 
Like twin birds flying fast with equal wing 
Out of the night, to meet the coming sun 
Above a sea. But on thy dear fair eyes, 
The eyes that well I knew on the old earth, 
I looked not, for with still averted gaze 
Thou leddest, and I followed; for, indeed, 
While that high strain was sounding, I was rapt 
In faith and a high courage, driving out 
All doubt and discontent and womanish fear, 
Nay, even my love itself. But when awhile 
It sunk a little, or seemed to sink and fall 
To lower levels, seeing that use makes blunt 
The too accustomed ear, straightway desire 
To look once more on thy recovered eyes 
Seized me, and oft I called with piteous voice, 
Beseeching thee to turn. But thou long time 
Wert oven as one who heard not, with grave sign 
And waving hand denying. Finally, 
When now we neared the stream, on whose far shore 
Lay life, great terror took me, and I shrieked 
Thy name, as in despair. Then thou, as one 
Who knows him set in some great jeopardy, 
A swift death fronting him on either hand, 
Didst slowly turning gaze; and lo! I saw 
Thine eyes grown awful, life that looked on death, 
Clear purity on dark and cankered sin, 
The immortal on corruption,—not the eyes 
That erst I knew in life, but dreadfuller 
And stranger; as I looked, I seemed to swoon, 
Some blind force whirled me back, and when I woke 
I saw thee vanish in the middle stream, 
A speck on the dull waters, taking with thee 
My life, and leaving Love with me.’” 


That is a striking description of the half-shame of the fresher 
and higher life which is so frequent an experience of one on whom 
such a life is just dawning, and of the inability of the heart that has 
long lived in shadows to trust the stir of the new impulses it feels, 
unless it can directly fathom the personal love of him who rouses 
them, and so guarantee to itself that they are not leading it into 
a capricious world in which they may suddenly vanish away. 

These pictures ‘‘from Ilades” seem to us the best security which 
‘‘a new poct” has yet given us that the imaginative food of his mind 
is definite enough and ample enough to find him subjects for 
poetry, in whatever region he seeks them. But the little poem 
which is perhaps the most perfect in execution in the whole 
volume, the fullest of delicate touches, and the most satisfying 
in effect, is that upon ‘‘The Birth of Verse,” every stanza in 
which is a little poem in itself, and yet a part of a perfect whole : 


“THe Birta or VERSE. 
Blind thoughts which occupy the brain, 

Dumb melodies which fill the air, 
Dim perturbation, precious pain, 

A gleam of hope, a chill of fear,— 
These seize the poet’s soul, and mould 
The ore of fancy into gold. 

And first no definite thought there is 

In all that affluence of sound, 

Like those sweet formless melodies 

Piped to the listening woods around, 
By birds which never teacher had 
But love and knowledge: they are glad. 


Till, when the chambers of the soul 
Are filled with inarticulate airs, 

A spirit comes which doth control 
The music, and its end prepares ; 





Rose to a faint, thin treble ; the throng of ghosts 
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And, with a power serene and strong, 
Shapes these wild melodies to song. 
Or haply, thoughts which glow and burn 
Await long time the fitting strain, 
Which, swiftly swelling, seems to turn 
The silence to a load of pain; 
And somewhat in him seems to cry, 
‘I will have utterance, or I dic!’ 
Then of a sudden, full, complete, 
The strong strain bursting into sound, 
Words come with rhythmic rush of feet, 
Fit music girds the language round, 
And with a sweetness all unsought 
Soars up the winged embodied thought. 
But howsoever they may rise, 
Fit words and music come to birth ; 
There soars an angel to the skies, 
There walks a Presence on the earth,— 
A something which shall yet inspire 
Myriads of souls unborn with fire. 
And when his voice is hushed and dumb, 
The flame burnt out, the glory dead, 
He feels a thrill of wonder come 
At that which his poor tongue has said ; 
And thinks of each diviner line— 
‘Only the hand that wrote was mine. 


Criticism is a dim and groping art at best, but in the present case 
it is even more dull and groping than usual, if we are mistaken in 
supposing that the man who wrote those stanzas ought to have in 
him what will give him a permanent, though probably a modest 
place in the line of English poets. We do not say he has won it 
yet. These three volumes, though full of reflective beauty, and con- 
taining one or two passages of stately and statuesque power, have 
not produced a sufficient body of verse, in an age when slight im- 
pressions so easily pass away, for such a result. But our author 
has, we cannot doubt, proved his capacity to shape conceptions 
which will lay a strong hold of our minds, and to embody them 
in a music which will not easily die out of our hearts. 
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GARDINER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
Tunis is the third instalment of Mr. Gardiner’s History of 
England, and forms with those already issued a continuous his- 


tory, extending from the death of Elizabeth in 1603 to the 
assassination of Buckinghain in 1628; it begins about the time 


would consent, from his natural dislike to war and in the desire 
to recover the Palatinate from the Emperor of Germany ; and yet 
he knew, now that he had lost the help of Spain, such a thing wag 
impossible without force of arms. While he was dallying with 
the matter, it appeared upon the cards that a French princess 
might be substituted for the Infantaas the wife of the Prince of 
Wales. It was rightly guessed that such an alliance would miti. 
gate the laws lately enforced against the Roman Catholics in this 
country, and though on that account it was not popular, 
its sting was softened in the joyful recollection that we had 
escaped a Spanish alliance. After James had referred the ques. 
tion of war with Spain to twelve of the leading Privy Coun. 
cillors, known as the Spanish Commissioners, and they in turp 
had failed to decide the matter, it was submitted to Parliament, 
Whilst the Commons were wishing to do as much as possible 
against Spain, and as little as possible in Germany, and James 
was wanting to do as little as possible against Spain, and wag 
vowing that he would not own ‘one furrow of land in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland” without restitution of the Palatinate, the 
matter could but drag itself along wearily and inconclusively, 
and foster distrust between king and people. James’s demand 
for money to carry on the war in Germany found no response in 
the House of Commons, whilst Coke got up and stated that 
England never prospered so well as when she was at war with 
Spain. At this juncture Buckingham’s weight was thrown 
into the scale in favour of hostilities; he wrote to James 
that ‘so long as you waver between the Spaniards and 
your subjects to make your advantage of both, you are 
sure to do it with neither;’ and he besought him on his 
knees to give satisfaction to his subjects by a declaration of 
war against Spain, assuring him of the fair prospect of French 
co-operation. James was seldom capable of offering any serious 
opposition to his demand, and now that Charles and Parliament 
were also on the side of the Duke, it was impossible he could 
hold out against the three, and he compromised the matter; 
though he did not get what he wanted, he succeeded in staying 
off the war with Spain. 

During the short interval that elapsed before the King’s 
death, the position of Buckingham was all-powerful. His blow- 
ing-hot-and-cold policy concerning the Roman Catholics in 








the Spanish marriage was broken off (1623-4), when James was 
letting all power slip from his grasp, and Buckingham was 
acquiring that ascendancy over him and the Prince of Wales | 
which practically rendered him ruler of England for the five years | 
preceding his death. Hence the title of the book. The period | 
is one of special interest and attraction, and by the light now 
concentrated on it one is enabled to follow the course of events 
with a clearer understanding of certain matters hitherto but half ex- 
plained, and a better appreciation of the motives of the chief actors. 
When Mr. Gardiner first undertook to investigate the history of 
this period, he was somewhat deterred by the multitude of works 
that had already appeared on the subject, but there were, he con- 
sidered, two distinct reasons why he should proceed ; one was 
that previous writers had been cither Whig historians or Tory 
historians, the former thinking it unnecessary to take the trouble to 
understand how the matter looked in the eyes of the King and 
his friends, and the other class, how matters looked in the eyes of 
the leaders of the House of Commons; the second reason was 
the brevity with which recent authorities had passed over the | 
relations between foreign countries and our own. Without a proper | 
knowledge of the course of negotiations with France, it is not pos- 
sible to comprehend fully the history of England at the time just 
preceding and just following Charles’s marriage with the daughter | 
of Henri Quatre, when political events were veering about in the | 
most perplexing manner, and the political atmosphere was charged | 
with individual intrigue. To ascertain and record in due chrono- 
logical order each change in this ever-changing compass was no 
easy task, but by the help of the Foreign Series of State Papers | 
in the Record Office, and by examining the French despatches of 
the period, Mr. Gardiner has sueceeded in disentangling the | 
troublesome details. 
When Charles and Buckingham found themselves in England 
after their unsatisfactory visit to Spain, their one thought was | 
| 
| 
| 





how they might best bring on war with the latter country, 
feeling convinced they had been duped by the Spaniards, | 
and eager to take their revenge. ‘This, however, was not easily | 
done, for in spite of the influence they possessed over the | 
mind of the King, he would not permit a resort to final | 
measures. To anything but actual hostilities against Spain he 


* A History of England under the Duke of Buckingham and Charles I., 1624-1628. 


By 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 2 vols. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1875. | 


England and his exalted position had made him many ene- 
mies, yet none had ventured to oppose him except the Earls 
of Middlesex and Bristol; and they were now powerless, the 
former since his humble submission and liberation from the Tower 
being excluded hopelessly from public life, and Bristol being 
exiled from Court. Mr. Gardiner has rather subdued the colouring 
with which tradition is wont to clothe the famous mission of Buck- 
ingham to France to fetch Charles's bride. He thinks that the 
extreme lengths to which the Duke went, and the undisguised 
manner in which he made love to Anne, the young Queen of 
Louis ‘Treize, were due not altogether to his devotion to her, 
but to a desire to affront the husband who had thwarted his 
policy by publicly paying his addresses to the wife. ‘The splendid 
wardrobe and brilliant staff with which he is usually accredited 
on the occasion of this visit to Paris, he did not really take with him, 
but were what he intended to take had he stood proxy for Charles 
at the marriage ceremony in Paris; only three persons, Mont- 
gomery, Morton, and Goring, accompanied him, and he was rather 
short of clothes than otherwise, having started on his journey in 
such haste. Mr. Gardiner adds that the story told by Wotton of 
how the Duke dropped a diamond in Paris, which he subsequently 


| recovered, is in his opinion the origin of the incredible tale that he 


purposely left his diamonds so loosely fastened on as to fall off, 
and that he then refused to take them back from those who picked 
them up. Buckingham is so essentially the one figure in this period 
of English history around which others revolved, that the narra- 
tive is more a biography of that gilded statesman than the history 
of anation. The power he himself wielded, added to his influence 
over James and Charles, was so great, that in effect he held the 
reins of government in his own hands, and dictated the foreign as 
well as the domestic policy of the country. And this power was not 
merely skin-deep, not merely the acquisition of a favourite depend- 
ing for place on external graces and accomplishments, for there is 
abundant evidence to show he possessed the qualities of both 
politician and soldicr. He took the part of the Commons 
against the King in advocating war with Spain after the 
rupture about the Infanta, parily, no doubt, from pique, but 
also because he saw the welfare of England lay in that 


‘direction by the protection of Protestants in the recovery of 


the Palatinate, and by the conciliation of the English people. 
In the expedition to Rhé, ill-advised and unsuccessful as it 
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not Music have been repaid by the heroic race whom her delicacy 
so refined, her pathos so impenetrated! The modern music of 
Pagan peoples does not indicate past or point to future excellence, 
and we must look to the influence of Christianity for the origin 
and development of the present art, unless indeed it be 
conceded that some of our European national airs are, if 
not actually Pagan, modified from Pagan forms. Such 
national airs may be called the ballad literature of music, 
and it would be an interesting study to seek in such 
music the popular characteristics which have inspired it. 
But we are not now concerned with Music, whose origin and 
authorship is obscure, but with the work and biographies of the 
great race of Musical Composers, from Palestrina down to Richard 
Wagner. The authoress of the book before us, Sarah Tytler, 
does not undertake to supply us with separate and complete 
biographies of all these distinguished composers, although she 
has struck the key-notes in the lives of the least distinguished 
musicians, and endeavoured ‘‘to bring out the human element” 
in her sketches of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Moscheles, 
“**with all the skill in her power.” 

Art, which in succeeding ages has found continuous expression, 
though in altered forms, through sculpture, architecture, and 
painting, has, at last, in music delivered herself of her most 
catholic utterance. Before the time of Palestrina, 1524 to 1594, 
not a little fine church music had been written; but our 
modern music cannot be placed earlier than the year 1400, 
that which went before it being greatly wanting in variety 
and finish, though occasionally full of massive and even solemn 
power. The difference between the ancient and modern systems 
caused by the construction of the definitions major and minor, 
leading to the perfect cadence, took place at the close of the six- 
teenth century, up to whieh date the earlier appears still to have 
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kingham showed that he was ‘no carpet knight, no 
dancing attendance upon the powerful at banquets 

No veteran could have surpassed him in the readi- 
ness with which he exposed his person to danger, and in his de- 
termination to see all with his own eyes, to encourage the down- 
hearted, and to care for the suffering of his men. But in spite of 
his power and, for a time, popularity, the nation turned upon him 
at last and made a scapegoat of him, the feeling growing to such 
an extent that when the news of his death became known, the first 
and general sensation was one of intense relief. We think M r. 
Gardiner has judged him aright, and setting aside previous 
es of the Duke’s character, has formed a just and inde- 
t opinion based upon a searching examination of his 
life and a reasonable construction of the motives of his con- 
duct. He has over-estimated King James's good qualities, 
and we must own to a preference for the more rigorous and 
unmincing notions of Macaulay on the worth of the Solomon of 
Whitehall. Mr. Gardiner says of him “that he had too little 
tact and too unbounded confidence in his own not inconsiderable 
powers to make a successful ruler.” We do not remember any 
one occasion where he showed tact, and there are innumerable 
instances of exasperating conduct towards his subjects, whilst 
the historian just alluded to declares he was one of those kings 
whom God seems to send for the express purpose of hastening 





was, Buc 
mere courtier 
and festivities. 





estimat 
penden 


revolutions. 

The chief events of Vol. II., all of which Mr. Gardiner has 
carefully and exhaustively treated, are the impeachment of 
Buckingham, the rupture with France, the expedition to the Isle 
of Rhé and the siege of St. Martin, the policy of Sir Thomas | 
Wentworth, the struggle over and final assent to the Petition of 
Right, the assassination of Buckingham, and the siege of La 
Rochelle. With regard to the Petition of Right, Mr. Gardiner 





states that he can ‘‘find no ground for supposing that Charles, | 
in the time which elapsed between the two Sessions, broke the 


Petition of Right in the sense in which he understood it, and that 
it is not true that in the printed copy of the Petition he substituted 
the first for the second answer. 


which is still preserved in the Museum Library.” 
which even now Charles did not conceal for his Parliament, when 
it did not comply with his demands, the power and patronage of 


3uckingham, the lofty and independent conduct of Eliot, and | 


the general feeling of insecurity which was creeping over the 
members generally, combined to produce scenes of excitement 
that left their mark upon the age, and were the earlier symptoms 
of the storm that was soon to burst upon the country. 

Probably the most notable feature in these volumes is the 
thorough and intelligible account of Parliamentary procedure, 
illustrated when occasion required by extracts from the important 
debates; and from one source and another, Mr. Gardiner has 
been able to unfold a good deal of new information. ‘The 
careful arrangement of events as they occurred, and their 
dovetailing into very readable history, are two points in Mr. 
Gardiner’s historical writing that should not be lost sight of. 
Valuable too for its trustworthiness, acquired by long and patient 
investigation of official materials, for the judgment shown in the 
selection of those materials, and the endeavour to write without 


Gardiner has won by his previous works. 
historian. We hope it is Mr. Gardiner’s intention to continue 
this History at least through the reign of Charles I. Although 


80 much has been written on that most stirring period, there is 
ample room fora contribution from his careful and impartial pen, 


disposal new and perhaps important information. 





WORKS.’* 
Tuar the Greeks, pre-eminent as they prove themselves to have 
been in poetry, sculpture, and architecture, should have left us 
Without an echo of the music to which they were so devoted, is 
one of the sorest losses that AEsthetics have had to suffer. For, like 
those Sister Arts, with what utter joy, what supreme strength must 











M Musical Composers and their Works, for the Use of Schools and Students in Music. 
By Sarah Tytler. London: Daldy, Isvister, and Co. 





What he did was to print both | 
answers, together with his speech at the close of the Session, as 
may be seen in the copy of the edition of the Statutes of 1628, | 
The contempt | 


bias, this instalment will not fail to sustain the good name Mr. | 
The descriptions of | 
individuals are, as usual, given with a distinctiness and delicacy | 
of touch that indicate the hand of an artist as well as of an | 


and the recent labours of the Historical Manuscript Commis- | 
sioners, together with the growing disposition on the part of | 
foreign Governments to unlock their archives, will place at his | 


‘than the single-minded, indefatigable musician of Eisenach, 
MISS TYTLER’S “ MUSICAL COMPOSERS AND TITEIR 


i well known, except amongst the best professional musicians of 


competed with the later system; but Giovanni da Palestrina, 
| although rather the herald of the great modern composers than 
one of them, is generally looked upon by the Germans as the 
father of modern cultivated music, and his /mproperia, composed 
for Pius IV., in 1560, when he was thirty-six years of age, has been 
given in the Pontifical Chapel on every Good Friday since that date. 
Ile effected a reformation in church music, was the founder of a 
celebrated musical school in Rome, and left behind him many 






























| masses, offertorics, and litanies, &c., besides some volumes of madri- 
gals. John Bull, an English musician of note in his day, and the 
supposed author of our National Anthem; Orlando Gibbons, 
the author, in conjunction with Bull and another, of a Music 
Book for the Virginal; and Henry Purcell, whose music Mr. 
' Haweis considers ‘* to stand between the past and the future,” 
were the leading English composers of this transition period, and 
the two Scarlatti, father and son, and Alessandro Stradella, 
were the exponents of the Italian music of the day. Purcell 
and Stradella met with strange deaths. ‘The former, who 
was too fond of ‘staying out o’ nights,” at a tavern bearing his 
name, where glees and catches were performed by his friends, 
fell into consumption, ‘in consequence of having been shut out 
of his own house on an inclement night by Mrs. Purcell’s orders, 
| given to the servants, that he should not be let in after midnight.” 
Stradella ran away with a pupil loved by a Venetian nobleman, 
who pursued the young couple with murderous revenge. After 
repeated attempts on their lives had been unsuccessfully made, 
their bedroom was invaded one night by hired assassins, and 
| husband and wife brutally murdered. 

But with Johann Sebastian Bach commences what we may call 
| the great German classical school of music, which for 150 years 
has exercised an increasing influence in Europe. Bach was the 
most remarkable member of perhaps the most musical family on 
record, which from 1625 to 1760 seemed to have followed no call- 
ing but that of music. Of Lutheran origin, they were as zealous 
for the faith as for the music of their forefathers, but their music 
was by no means of an entirely religious character. The Thirty 
Years’ War, which found its ablest musical exponent in Bach, lent 
fresh breadth and vigour to German national music, and no com- 
poser was better qualified to express the noblest spirit of his age 
As 
the authoress well describes him, ‘‘ neither ambitious nor covetous 
i449 64% he was never led to sacrifice his principles and his true 
tastes to a wide-spread but shallow and often vicious applause. 
IIe substituted for the somewhat narrow, formal religious music 
of Germany a music in which foreign air and sunshine, together 
with warlike struggles and bloody campaigns, had played their 
part,” yet although displaying a thorough mastery of his sub- 
ject and the most unexampled grasp of detail, Bach was not 
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his own day, and was not conceded his true position amongst Ger- 
man composers until his great successor, Mendelssohn, made him 
as well known as he deserved to be. Twice married, and the 
father of twenty children, the patriarch Bach closed his career 
with the same unambitious, yet ardent devotion to his art that 
had characterised the whole of his life. 

Handel's history and the story of his struggles in this country 
are so well known, that we need not recapitulate them, Defeated 
by the Italian masters of the dayin Opera through the opposition 
of an organised clique, he turned to Oratorio, and there, as it 
proved, gave the highest expression to his genius. 


/nature would have tried stronger women sorely. 


The Milton | 


of music, after a life of energetic struggle he produced his noblest | 


of sacred epics, the ‘‘Messiah.” ‘I would uncover my head 
and kneel down on his tomb,” exclaimed Beethoven of Handel. 





Mozart’s life was a happy one. Even upon her own showing we 
cannot think Miss Tytler fairly estimates the character of Con. 
stanze Mozart. Indeed, she at times attack her with an asperity that 
would be unwarrantable, even if Constanze had proved herself g 
much worse wife than she did. Her husband's unbusiness-like 
‘*His invalid 
wife, for whom he procured every comfort,” to quote Miss Tytler 
may well have objected to his purse being “always open to his 
friends.” And we fancy it would require more than “a weak 
indolent, exacting little woman” to submit with good grace to 
such ‘ta prescription” as this, which Mozart placed beside hig 
wife’s bed one morning to be read by her on waking :— Good 
morning, my darling wife! I hope that you slept well, that you 
were undisturbed, that you will not rise too early, that you wil] 


Gliick, after Handel had said of him that he knew no more of | not catch cold, nor stoop too much, nor overstrain yourself, nor 


counterpoint than his cook, wisely gave up the attempt to rival 
Handel’s success in London. Returning to Germany, he devoted 
himself to orchestration, and the elevation of the emotional as 
opposed to the scientific in music. Simplicity is his greatest 
charm, and has made him immortal. In character he is described 
as ‘though confident and irascible...... not egotistic or 
ungenerous; severe and conscientious as a composer, he 

yas reserved and self-sufficing, numbering few, but those 
firm, friends.” Haydn, the son of a cartwright and a cook, 
who respectively played the organ and the harp, gave early 
indications of musical genius ; but was expelled from the choir in 
which he sang for cutting off the end of a brother singer’s wig, 
and turned houseless and penniless into the streets of Vienna, 
but with his invariable good-fortune was offered bed, board, anda 
harpsichord in the house of a wig-maker named Keller, who pro- 
bably supposed from his escapade that he would become a useful 
member of the household. His surmise proved true, for though he 
did not take to his trade, he married the wig-maker’s daughter. 
Not that this was a happy match, for in spite of his extreme 
amiability, Haydn on entering the household of Prince Esterhazy 
made an arrangement by which his cantankerous wife shared her 
husband's income without his society. ‘The writer gives this 
sketch of his life in the Esterhazy Court :—‘‘ Operas were per- 
formed twice a week .... . for which Haydn was expected, as 
a rule, to supply the score ; he had to direct an orchestral concert 
every afternoon, for which he was also bound to furnish the pieces. 
Every morning he had to greet his master at his reception with 
afresh sheet of composition,” and in addition, to supply ‘an 
inexhaustible fund of music for water-parties, birth-days, im- 
promptu concerts and dances. Haydn's admirers are persuaded 
that the incessant practice was good for him, but great and 
sound equanimity and contentment of temperament, and almost 
limitless fertility of composition, must a!l have come into action, 
else the very abundance of the practice would have swamped 
even so buoyant and robust a man as Haydn ;” and ‘it is said 
that Haydn’s fame, while still unknown to himself, and while he 
continued to live with perfect satisfaction as a simple retainer in 
the dignified privacy of the Esterhazy household, had spread 
over Europe, and now he was called upon to write symphonies 
for the solemn 
celebration of the Passion at Cadiz,” until he was finally carried 
off by Salaman, the violinist, to compose for London concerts. 
The lives and letters of Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn are 
so well known through recent publications, that we need not 
follow them ia detail. 

With regard to Beethoven’s genius, the writer quotes the fol- 
lowing characteristic anecdote from the Athenewum:—* He above 
all enjoined those who undertook to play his works to have some 
poetry in their nature. ‘ Read Shakespeare,’ was once the counsel 
given to an aspirant.” 
in need of careful training in youth and watchful self-government in 
manhood; but he was unfortunately the son of a profligate father, 
who utterly neglected his mental and moral training, and his imprac- 
ticable temper and morbid jealousy made him in after-life the tool 
of designing relatives, and considering the adverse influences from 
within and without that he had to encounter, we can only wonder 
that he retained to the last so much of his natural magnanimity 
and childlike faith in human nature. 

Mozart, Weber, and Mendelssohn had all the 
tional advantages in childhood and early youth which were 
denied to Beethoven,—which, if it caused the bent of their 
genius to be less self-reliant, made their lives more cheerful 
and content. No doubt, the early forcing of Mozart’s 


talents told upon his sensitive organisation. His improvident 
habits, too, and anxious solicitude about his delicate wife’s 


health did 


much to hasten his end. 





educa- | y f 
| he will ever respect any man again. 








His character, that of a daring genius, stood | 


| 


| 
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scold your servants, nor stumble over the threshold of the adjoining 
room. Spare yourself all household worries till I am back, May no 
evil befall you!” What housekeeper, to say nothing of a quick. 
tempered and ailing one, would stand such interference from her 
lord and master? Mozart was, no doubt, a husband as injudicioug 
as he was affectionate, and if any of his wife’s love “ flew out at 
the window” for a time when ‘“ poverty came in at the door” 
Mozart’s extravagance had opened to it, it certainly all returned 
with his last illness, through which she nursed him most fondly, 
And though she married again eighteen years afterwards, it wag 
to the publication of the Memoirs of her first husband that 
she devoted her declining years. 

Miss Tytler also attacks Bettina von Arnim, though with less 
bitterness. But we imagine that the best reply to Miss Tytler’s 
hostility to those two ladies is that Herr Schindler, who it is to be 
presumed was more behind the scenes of musical life in Germany 
than ourauthoress, wished Beethoven a wife like Mozart’s Constanze, 
and that Goethe and Beethoven were agreed in their affection for 
Bettina. Miss Tytler is also unfortunately prejudiced in her 
attack upon the Italian school of music, and Rossini, its chief 
exponent. Had she even contented herself with pointing out 
what was crude and careless, sentimental or sensational in the 
maestro’s music, without giving his higher qualities the credit 
they deserve, we might have excused her, on the ground of 
her vehement attachment for the German school. But Miss 
Tytler adds to this the unfortunate error of a bitter and 
quite uncalled-for onslaught on Rossini’s private character, 
Such criticism invariably meets with its own punishment, and 
unless Miss Tytler has the good-sense to tone down this and 
other anti-Italian passages in her book, she will prove the un- 
willing benefactress of the school of music to which she is so 
opposed. 

Space forbids us following Miss Tytler through her briefer 
notices of Weber, Meyerbeer, Bellini, Chopin, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, &c. Although containing the fault of partisanship, 
and betraying traces of hurried workmanship at its close, where 
cotemporary composers are rather unceremoniously treated, 
her book is no mere pleasant compilation of musical reminis- 
cences. Her lives of the German composers are always effective 
and often extremely graphic studies. If at times too impetuous, 
she is always honest of purpose, and her pages overflow with 
agreeable anecdote and happy illustration of character. 





SCHOOL SERMONS.* 
Dr. BENSON well preserves the tradition of a teaching which may 
be almost said to owe its origin to the Rugby sermons of Dr. 
Arnold. Half-a-century ago, it was commonly considered sufficient 
that the schoolboy should receive such casual and miscellaneous 
religious teaching as he might happen to get at the church of the 
parish within whose limits his school was situated. The Busbys 
and Keatses of a former age, though they contrived to give a very 
valuable training to their pupils, did not think of the sermon as 
one of the instruments which they might command. Yet of its 
efficiency no one who has had any opportunity of judging can 
doubt for a moment. The schoolboy certainly has not an indis- 
criminate passion for sermons, but he is by no means wanting in 
appreciation of them, so that they be suitable and genuine. A 
really good and able head master he respects probably more than 
The voice which represents 
an actual authority more absolute than has been left else- 
where by the progress of modern thought, speaks to him with an 





* Boy Life —its Trials, its Strength, its Weakness: Sundays in Wellington College, 
1859-1873. Three Books. By ©. W. Benson, Master. London: Macmillan and Co. 


| Wellington College: George Bishop. 1874. 


But on the whole, | ana Co. 


* Practical Sermons for Boys. By Joseph H. Hutton, B.A. London: Hamilton 
Brighton: H. and C. Treacher. 
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10 eloquence of preachers can hope to rival in 
maturer years. And the circumstances of school life are ex- 
eeedingly favourable to the vigour and interest of preaching, if 
only a man has the capacity, spiritual as well as intellectual, to 
avail himself of them. Apparently monotonous and without 
it is really full of variety. It is simple and homo- 
it admits of a plainness of speech and a directness of 
hich it is idle to demand of even the most courageous 


effect which 1 


incident, 
geneous ; 
address W 


orator when he has to deal with mixed congregations. In fact it | 


presents a great opportunity, which is, we are glad to believe, 
often turned to good account. 

Seldom, certainly, can it be turned to better account than it 
is in Dr. Benson’s admirable volume of Sermons. ‘They are, 
indeed, what may be called “ sixth-form” sermons. ‘They do not 
want, it is true, occasional passages sufficiently simple to suit the 
capacity of the youngest boy, but on the whole, they appeal to a 
cultivated intelligence, as well as to an active moral sense in those 
to whom they are addressed. The hearers who assemble in a 
school chapel include, indeed, classes widely different. The 
audience of a University Church is not further removed from a 
village congregation, than is the aristocracy of a school fromthe mass 
of half-developed humanity of which its lower portion is composed. 
There, indeed, as elsewhere, the Christian teacher has often words 
to sayin which all are equally concerned and to which all are 
equally able to listen. But he cannot always be speaking to all, 
and haying to make his choice, no man who understands his posi- 
tion will hesitate. ‘The older boys of a school influence its tone 
toa degree which can hardly be conceived, except by those who 
have personal opportunity of observing it. Our public-school 
system recognises the fact, and, by granting an independ- 
ence and authority to the seniors which simply astonish 
foreign observers, seeks to avail itself of it. It is dif- 
ficult to how much of the government of a_ school 
is in the hands of prepositors or prefects. The experiment 
has its risks. It sometimes ends in terrible failure. On the 
whole, it is, we believe, admirably effective. To speak mainly 
to the dominating class, to those who may be called, in theological 
language, the ‘‘elect,” for the true elect are those gifted souls who 
rule the world, is the duty of a discerning chief. If he can suc- 
cessfully appeal to them, ean create or develope in them a tone of 


say 


courage, honesty, and purity, and here and there, for such in- | 


stances can scarcely be but rare, of piety, he has accomplished 
hisend. He helps to give nobility to those in whom weaker 
and imitative natures necessarily see their ideal; he directs 
the influences which are continually at work in spheres of life 
which lie quite beyond the range of his power, or even of his know- 
ledge. It is certain that nothing in the society of maturer life quite 
answers to what we may call the “‘tone” of aschool. No leaders in 
the greater world are so implicitly followed as those whom courage, 


ture character and incident is adapted. The first sermon in the 
volume makes a characteristic use of that utterance of the first of 
‘school heroes, Tom Brown, when he avows his admiration for 
the three Hebrews who had made up their minds not to worship 
Nebuchadnezzar's image, whether their God would deliver them 
or not. ‘The Trophy of the Boy,” a discourse on David taking 
in after-life the sword of Goliath, is another very happy instance 
of the same habit of thought. 

The little volume which we have associated with Dr. Benson's 
is not unworthy of the honour. Mr, I[utton speaks, it is evident, 
to a different kind of audience than that to which the other dis- 
courses were addressed. Ile is more directly didactic. He de- 
scends more to particulars. Warnings, full of plain-speaking, 

| but without offence, are uttered against common school-boy vices 
| and faults,—against ‘* bullying,” against ‘cruelty to animals,” 
against ‘‘greediness and gluttony,” against ‘‘stinginess and 
meanness.” ‘The value of such exhortations cannot be judged 
without the knowledge of the circumstances under which they are 
uttered. That they are needed in every community of boys is 
perfectly certain, but there are some cases where it is better 
| that they should be addressed to individuals, others where they 
| may be spoken with the best effect to the collective body. But it 
would be giving a false impression of Mr. Hutton’s volume, if we 
were to lead our readers to suppose that this directly didactic 
element is its chief characteristic. On the contrary, he aims, as 
every true preacher must aim, at building up in his hearers a 
distinctly Christian life. When he says in his preface that ‘ these 
are simply moral sermons, unfolding, of course, Christian or reli- 
gious principles,” he scarcely does himself justice. We should 
| prefer to say that they were religious sermons unfolding moral 
| principles. ‘To such sermons as those on ‘* Human Nature,” “ Re- 
sponsibility,” ‘‘ The Christian’s Destination,” ‘* Brotherly Love,” 
such a description especially belongs. The preface, indeed, 
contains a protest, in which we are inclined to join, against 
| dogmatic teaching to the young ;” but dogmatic teaching is 
}something quite different from the religious teaching which Mr. 
| Ilutton, in practice at least, clearly perceives to be the true basis 
of all moral instruction. ‘The style of these discourses would be 
improved, if the long sentences were occasionally broken up into 
something more manageable. On page 54 we find one beginning, 
‘The moral and religious nature is the latest to be developed,” 
The author 


| 


fia 


TS ‘een 


| 
| 
| 


| which would be a most puzzling exercise in analysis. 
| must forgive us if we note as a questionable statement that it is a 
| fact, ascertained by statistics carefully observed from year to year, 
that the majority of deaths yearly are among the young. This 
majority is of course made up by the mortality among infants, 
and has nothing to do with those whose age probably averages 
| from nine to eighteen. ‘These, too, may well be reminded that 
| they are mortal, but it is a fact that they are Jess likely to die than 


or physical ability, or mental power put at the head of the little | their fellow-men. 


It is on this matter that the preacher of these 
ITe speaks as to 


world of school. 
sermons has chiefly brought his power to bear. 
those who understand, who have power in their hands, who may 
do much, whether for good or evil. ‘The sermons on “ Risking 
our Influence ’ Astray,” may be noted as dealing 
very wisely with this subject. Nor must we omit to notice the 
true spiritual wisdom with which the preacher has put in close | 
juxtaposition with these sermons another, which raises its hearers | 
into a higher level of fecling than that which even the best- 
ordered society can of itself produce. ‘ Escaping the Average ’ 
is a noble plea for that higher personal life which he who would 
be anything like complete must live to himself and God, and with- 
out which even his influence over others cannot but deteriorate. 
Dr. Benson is s 


>and * Leaders 


t 
“It might be absurd for any one now-a-days to go to a mountain or to 
a river, to seek or to teach wisdom, but it is not absurd to make retire- | 
ment and real thonght and prayer a steady part of our life. Our Lord 
did not contemplate wildernesses for people of the towns, but He cid 
often speak to them about praying in their own little room with closed 
doors, The flashes of good-senso and right opinion which often cross 
us; the true perception that things temporal are not worthy to be 
compared to things eternal; the assurance that it would be better to 
die than to lie; tho conviction that it would be better to lose all 
worldly things than to profane God’s name, or to defile ourselves; these 
‘ragments of truth, which float often across our brain, would be rendered 
ours indeed, would become part of our fixed principles, part, indeed, of 
ourselves, if we would, instead of just letting them come and go, enter 
into that little room of which Christ spoke, and close the door as he 
says, and fix our minds for a short time earnestly on such ideas, and 
pray to God to give us real and practical assurance and certainty about 


the Truth, and graco to live up to it, and faithfulness to that grace.” 


veaking of John the Baptist :— 


There are many excellences of these sermons on which we would 
gladly enlarge, did the opportunity permit. One we must briefly 
note, and that is the admirable felicity and skill with which Scrip- | 


ALGERIA.* 
Mr. Gasket dedicates this book to his wife, and in doing so 
calls it recollections of one of the pleasantest episodes of their life 
together. We should have imagined that with such an object as 
the reproduction of delightful scenes for the permanent enjoyment 
of the beloved sharer in them, and with such a subject as the 


| wealth of natural scenery lying within a radius of two hundred 


miles from Algiers to inspire him, an artist-author of some 
experience, might surely have produced something less terribly 
dull than this formally-written volume, which neither 
guide-book nor narrative, but a very unsatisfactory sort of 
cross between the two. Until we come, towards the middle of 
the book, to the excursions, it is guide-book, pure and simple, to 
the history, religion, language, habitat, physique, character, and 
customs of the various Arab tribes. Afterwards we get more 
of a personal narrative, and a little more description of 
scenery; but there is an entire want of simplicity and of 
power to paint through words; that the pictures of 
that kind offered by Mr. Gaskell are formal, conventional, 
and commonplace, and are delivered from the conscientious 
showman’s point of view, and with his limited and _hack- 
neyed vocabulary. They leave the impression that while thcre 
is no reason to doubt Mr. Gaskell’s personal enjoyment of 
scenery, he has none of that rare talent that can reproduce it so 
as to charm without tiring the reader who depends for his im- 
Mr. Gaskell takes an early 


is 


RC 


) 


pressions on the author alone. 


, opportunity of dilating on the elevating tendencies of a study of 


nature, and suggests that preachers should recommend it; but 





* Algeria as itis. 1 vol. By George Gaskell. London: Smith, Elder, and Co 
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unless they could move their hearers to much more purpose than 
their mentor does his readers, we should not strongly second the 
recommendation :— 

“We cannot help noticing the fact that comparatively few persons 
appreciate and find great pleasure in the charms of nature. We have 
remarked that peasants born amidst grand mountain scenery, and 
artists who copy and study it, love and delight in its attractions more 
than people in general. Natural or acquired, a taste which enables us 
to enjoy God’s beautiful creation is a pure and unfailing source of 
happiness, one which elevates the mind and addresses itself to the 
heart; no pleasure is more innocent, none so durable. It has often 
occurred to us that ministers of religion, who never, or very rarely, 
allude to the subject, would do well—instead of expatiating on particular 
points of faith or dogma—sometimes to exhort their hearers to contem- 
plate the works of the Almighty as they are displayed in the grandeur 
and loveliness of nature. Thus called upon to observe, they might in 
time learn to admire what they at first looked at with indifference, and 
the result would often be more edifying than a homily from the pulpit.” 
Nothing, as a rule, is more tedious or provocative of yawns than 
the average narrator’s attempts to describe the scenery and effects 
that have delighted him. A very unimaginative traveller may indeed 
give great pleasure in recalling places that are already familiar; but 
it takes a very delicate hand, as well as a vivid memory and lively en- 
thusiasm, to draw pictures for a stranger, with any certainty of 
creating something like a true image of the scene within his mind. 
Mr. Gaskell, though an artist, has nothing of this power. The 
ability to wield effectively both the brush and the pen is not 
necessarily given to the same hand. Our author has, however, a 
very orderly mind, and would have written an excellent manual 
for the sojourner in Algeria, if his ambition had not, unfortu- 
nately, soared higher. And it is only in this character that we 
can recommend his book at all. lt is, indeed, a guide-book 
spoiled ; for the introduction of historical episodes, and of a 
novelette that occupies seven chapters, are not desiderata to the 
tourist in search of concise information in a compact form. 
Nevertheless, it will be more easy for him to put up with these 
drawbacks—which may, indeed, serve to wile away a tedious hour, 
at the cost of occupying too much room in his knapsack—than 
for the general reader to pardon the vast amount of detail, in- 
teresting only to the resident in or to the student of this portion 
of the globe. Regarded, indeed, as a book proper—as a 
narrative of personal travel, for which its opportunities 
would seem to have been so great—it is a lamentable failure, 
due principally to a want of vivid fancy, partly to the arbitrary 
division of his subject into departments—a plan better fitted for 
the student's lecture-room—and partly also to the didactic and 
prosaic style of the composition ; as, for instance -— 

‘Few objects in nature are more striking than a great forest; a 
forest of cedars in particular is solemn and imposing. The traveller 
on entering that of which we are speaking will observe with astonish- 
ment a tree which has raised an enormous stone entwined in its 
branches, and carried it up in its growth; thus it is held suspended 
two yards above the ground.” 

We do not feel much drawn to a chapter which begins thus :— 
‘* Those who find no pleasure in the contemplation of nature may 
not care to have such scenes set before them, but to the man— 
and especially to the traveller—of taste we shall be doing ma cosa 
grata in pointing them out. Notwithstanding the height at which 
it is situated, Medeah is a famous wine district, although there is 
not so much produced here as on the Sahel,” &c. Mr. Gaskell in 
this instance, and in many another, finding himself in for fine- 
writing, and discovering that he has said all he can think of, rushes, 
with evident relief, away from scenery and nature, to tell us some 
fact, or quote some history, or relate some anecdote, in doing which 
he extracts copiously from the writings of others. Nor are the 
conclusions of his short chapters much more animated than their 
Ife is not too much carried away, for instance, 
his 


commencements, 
by his interest in the ‘‘native inhabitants” to forget 
readers’ feelings, so at the end of only three pages about 
Arabs, Kabyles, Turks, and Arab-Turks, he tells us that 
‘‘more might be said of the Arabs, but we wish to avoid 
too much detail.” In another place, he announces in the 
same formal style that ‘‘ we shall conclude this chapter "—eight 
pages concerning the ‘‘ country about Algiers ”—<‘‘on the envi- 
rons of Algiers, by taking the reader to the Jardin d’ Acclimatation, 
a short drive from town.” And again, ‘‘We shall close this 
chapter on the religion of the native inhabitants, and give a new 
turn to the thoughts into which it has led us,” &e. Our author's 
English, moreover, is not too faultless. THe speaks of peasants 
‘* dedicating themselves to agriculture ;” uses the word ‘ model’ 
when he means ‘ type;’ tells us of an eagle whose ‘ distended” 
wings measured two yards from point to point, &c. 

But Mr. Gaskell, in ‘‘ note 15,” gives his readers a very hospitable 
and comprehensive invitation to ‘ Villa Gaskell,” near Salzburg ; 


+] 


. aia. 
| and in the hope, however shadowy, of some day being in 8 position 
| to accept it, we must requite it beforehand by saying what we cap 


‘in favour of his book, that we may, without an overpoweri 


| sense of conscious treachery, stand on ‘‘ the tower of Mr, Gaskell’ 


| villa,” to gaze thence at the panorama of the Noric Alps. There 
|is no doubt, then, that to the proposing visitor to—and especially 
| Sojourner in—Algeria the volume before us will be really interest. 
| ing and useful, particularly if he have a fancy for the study of the 
| history, religion, character, occupation, and habits of the various 
| tribes of Arabs and Moors that are to be found in the neighbour. 
hood. And to sucha one the orderly arrangement, so destructive of 
liveliness in a narrative, will facilitate reference to the special in. 
formation desired at the moment. We have little doubt, too, that 
the taste and eye of an artist have guided Mr. Gaskell in the 
selection of the excursions he recommends, and that he may safely 
be followed by the traveller, who will often, however, we suspect, 
be able, when he has made them, to improve upon his cicerone’s 
not too picturesque descriptions of their beauties. The only one 
which has at all struck us as having any graphic power is that of 
the city of Constantine, and even here we have to beware how far 
we carry our quotation, for fear of spoiling the impression it may 
make by rushing unintentionally upon the usual trite moralisings, 
and the inevitable termination, ‘‘ We shall conclude our descrip. 
tion of the situation of Constantine by remarking,” &c. :— 


“Soon after we had passed the Hamma station some Cheiks, who 
were in the carriage with us, called our attention to a city which stood 
on a lofty rock commanding every side from the finest position in the world. 
‘That,’ said the Arabs, as we caught sight of it, between the bills, ‘is 
Constantine—this is Africa—those who have seen only Algiers and the 
littoral have not been in Africa!’ Grand and impressive is indeed the 
first view of Constantine, placed as by enchantment on its mighty pedes-.... 
tal of stone, in the midst of a vast mountain-bound panorama, where g = 
treeless vegetation gives a wild appearance to the country in singularay = 
harmony with the Arab town. Queen of picturesque cities! on her* - 
rocky height, towering in pride of place, she overlooks all around. 
The rock on a nearer approach seems to have been rent asunder by 
some convulsion of nature, leaving a fearful chasm between the parts 
detached. Looking down into this abyss, the head swims on tho giddy 
height. Below rolls a torrent, now seen in the depths beneath, now 
hidden by shelving rocks, again it appears, then losing itself for a 
moment in a cavernous opening, shows itself once more before it dashes 
down the precipice and forms the falls of the Roumel. A fall of water 
is beautiful when, amidst mountain scenery, in the stillness and solitude 
of nature, it rushes from under the dark foliage of trees and, leaping 
over perpendicular rocks, is thrown foaming from crag to crag till, with 
one last bound, all veiled in spray, it reaches the ground with a crash 
of thunder! The Roumel rolls its restless stream in a yet grander 
scene. High above its water—suspended in mid-air—a natural bridge, 
which crosses the gorge, spans the abyss from side to side, whilst 
higher up still rises the steep wall of rock, on whose summit stands an 
unseen city. Wild birds soar above, and below smiles a lovely valley, 
which owes its rich vegetation to the impetuous torrent, now a gentle 
river calmly flowing between its banks. But we have been carried 
away with the current, for we were speaking of the great cleft round 
Constantine. In this terrible opening eagles and vultures fly and 
scream, whilst on the roofs of the old houses which overhang its pre- 
cipitous edge a colony of storks build their enormous nests. As they 
stand motionless on their long legs on the tops of the buildings, they 
look like sculptured figures on the superstructure.” 


We will conclude our remarks on Mr. Gaskell’s book—as he him- 
self would say—by quoting a few words at the end of the chapter 
on climate, for the benefit of those invalids who are already 
planning for next winter, and whose eyes will have caught the 
title of this notice with a feeling of personal interest :— 

“Man without sun is only half alive, he droops and saddens like 
everything in nature. In winter commend us to the land where the 
glorious orb of day brightly shines, where the trees and grass preserve 
| their green, and the earth yields its fruits. As climate isa subject of 
| interest to all, and isa serious question to many, we hope this notice 
on that of Algiers may be acceptable to our readers.” 
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Historic and Monumental Rome. By ©. J. Hemans. (Williams and 
Norgato.)—This is an enlarged and rewritten edition of Mr. Hemans’s 
“Story of Monuments in Rome and iis Environs,” published in 1865. It 
is a work which should be read in connection with any guide to Roman 
| monuments, for it gives in a very compendious and convenient form an 
j account of what they were, and how they came to be what they are. 
| One is inclined to wonder, when we read what Rome once contained, 
| that so little should be left. In the fifth century, after the capture by 
the Goths, but before that by the Vandals, Rome contained, among other 
| things, 424 temples and 1,352 fountains; and in the time of Justinian, 
| about 120 years later, it could show 3,785 bronze and marble statues of 
| distinguished persons, besides a multitude of others. On the other hand, 
| it is almost a marvel, considering what the city has gone through, that 
anything should be left. If a Teutonic Papacy had had its seat there, the 
| destruction of the relics of pagan antiquity would probably have been 
much more complete. As it is, the Popes have done a good deal in the 
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Sixtus IV. destroyed the tomb of Sylla to restore 
—a double atrocity; Alexander VII. destroyed the 
7 i make a better approach to the race-course ; 
one ee aetat of St. Maria in Via Lata out of the 
— f the arch of Diocletian; Urban VIIL and Benedict XIV. 
renew tho Pantheon; and Paul V. demolished the temple of Pallas. 
agi Italian Government has, it seems, destroyed the Porta 
i the gate by which Alaric entered, and which bore the marks of 
«Gothic ” treatment. To visitors at Rome this volume must be most 
useful; any reader ought to find it interesting. 

Here and There among the Alps. By the Hon. Frederika Plunket. 
(Longmans. )—As people are at least beginning to think about possible 
Swies tours for the year that now is, we may take the opportunity of 
commending this little book to our readers. Miss Plunket tells us that 
she is chiefly actuated in writing it by “ the wish to persuade other 
ladies to depart more than is their usual habit from the ordinary routine 
of a Swiss summer tour.” She seems herself to have seen something of 
Tyrol and Carinthia, as well as of the Italian side of the Alps, and her 
experience will be useful, All that she says is marked by good-sense 
She recognises the limits of what the average of a woman’s powers can 
do, and counsels prudence and that kind of courage which, whenever 
there is any risk, is most useful to a woman,—the courage of trust. 
Sensible, too, are her remarks on the accommodation to be found; and 
she says a good word, not without some reason, on the tariff of prices. 
Some people expect to find a leg of mutton and a bottle of wine cost no 
more after they have been carried up five thousand feet on a mule’s, pos- 
sibly on a man’s back, than they do when the meadow or the vineyard 


way of destruction. 
the Flaminian Gate, 


are within a stone’s-throw. 

Practical Hints on the Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin. By Alex- 
ander J. Ellis. (Macmillan.)—‘“ The real trouble of the new pronun 
ciation,” Mr. Ellis remarks, “ begins just where no trouble is suspected, 
—in accent and quantity.” Nothing could be more true, and we strongly 
suspect that the difficulty is felt especially by English teachers and 
learners. Practically, its Continental pronunciation, to a great degree, 
ignores quantity. We have known foreigners, really well read in the 
classics, if not actually scholars, who were totally ignorant of the quan- 
tity of syllables which any English fourth-form boy would be certain to 
know, Such persons would make no difference between the a in pravus 
and the a in malus. To our ears, this would be intolerable. The teacher, 
then, has to face a great task when he undertakes, as we trust he will 
undertake, the practice of the new pronunciation. He cannot have a 
better guide and help than Mr. Ellis’s little book. 


Picture and Incident from Bible Story. By Various Authors. With 
fifty large illustrations. (Virtue, Spalding, and Co.)—This is a hand- 
some and well executed volume, though we are inclined to prefer the 
“incident” to the “ pictures.” The illustrations are drawn with spirit, 
some of them recalling famous designs, but they are not of the kind 
that now satisfies us. They are too much in the classical style of a 
We want now a certain realism, aud truc picturing of 
costume and other surroundings. Some attempt should bo made to give 
the characteristic Hebrew features, for instance. Figures that might 
stand for Orestes and Pylades cannot do duty as David and Jonathan 
The descriptive text, among tho authors of which we recognise some 
well-known names, is generally of very good quality. 


Skyward and Earthward. By Arthur Penrice. (S. Tinsley.)—The 


‘bygone period. 


fortunate that all this does not make very lively reading. But it is 
quite true, what was said long ago, of such marvels,—incredulus odt. 
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Mrs. Brown at the Crystal Palace, feap 8vo (Routledge) 1/0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), May, 12mo (Chapman & Hall) 20 
Ossian and the Clyde, &c., by P. H. Waddell, 4to (Macleh 12/0 
Paul (W.), The Rose Garden, roy 8vo .......... sesamiae pooeneogal (Kent & Co) 1046 
Pictures of Heroes and Lessons from their Lives, 12mo ..(Book Society) 3/6 
Pulleyne (Mrs.), Out of Society, 3 vols cr 890 .....+.+00 hapman & Hall) 31/6 
Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, a Pastoral Comedy, 18mo........ ereeccoces (Ross & Vo.) 1/6 
Reid (Mayue), Lost Lenore, 12mo .... (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Robertson (J. C.), History of the Christian Church, vols 7&8 (Murray)—each 6/0 
Romance of History,—Spain, 1/6—India, 1/6—Italy...... cngsnmsenned (Warne & Co.) 1/6 
Royle (W.), Laws Relating t> Euglish and Foreign Funds, &c.,8vo (E. Wilson) 6/0 
Ryle (J. C.), Knots Untied, 8vo (Hunt & Co.) 7/6 
Smith, Impressions on Revisiting Churches of Belgium, &c. (Hamilton & Co.) 2/0 
Snowden's Police Officer and Constable's Guide, by Glen, 12mo (Shaw & Sons) 10/6 
Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka, ed. by H. J. Coleridge, cr 8vo (Burns & Oates) 3/6 
Swinburne (A. C.), Essays and Studies, er 8vo . ....(Chatto & Windus) 12/0 
Talmage (T. de W.), Crumbs Swept up. 12mo... -(Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
‘Thomas (Annie), The Maskleynes, 12mo (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Trollope (A.), Australia and New Zealand, 4 parts ...(Chapman & Hall)—each 2/0 
Vaughan (C. J.), Lectures on the Revelation of St. John, 2 vols ...(Macmillan) 9/0 





Wagner's Lohengrin,—T: (Boosey)—each 2/0 
Wolf-hunting and Wild Sport in Lower Brittany, 8vo ......... (Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
Worboise (E. J.), Singlehurst Manor, a Story of Country Life (J. Clarke & Co.) 5/0 

















With Six Full-page Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece, and Illuminated Title- 

page, cloth extra, 38 6d each. 

The SHIP of ICE: aStrange Story of the Polar Seas. ByS. 
WHITCHURCH SADLER, R.N., Author of * Marshal Vavasour,” ** The African 
Cruiser,’ &c. 

“ We can promise our readers that none of them, whether old or young, will fail 
to be sorry when they have read the last page." —Speectator’. 

“ Not only ‘a strange story,’ but one full of exciting interest. The author writes 
in a vigorous, manly style, and the book is one which most English boys, with their 
love of daring and adventure, are likely to relish."—Pal/ Ma’’. 


CHRONICLES of COSY NOOK: a Book of Stories for Boys 


and Girls. By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 
“A very interesting story.”—Graphic. 





narrator with his friends contrives to construct a balloon which has 
wonderful motive-power, and which also can be guided at will. With 
this machine the friends visit the moon, which they find to be very | 
dull, and Mars, which they find to be equally agreeable. After this, 
the balloon is used in adventures which, though terrestrial, are scarcely 
less marvellous. The narrator is, indeed, a deus ex machind, interfering | 
to protect the right and punish wrong-doers, and of course, saving the 
Everybody marries the person whom he 


young lady whom he loves. 
It is un- | 


wants to marry, and has as much money as is good for him. 


“Mrs. Hall never in her best days wrote a better story for youngsters." —Morning 
Advertiser. 


COUNTRY MAIDENS. A Story of the Present Day. By 
M. BramsTon, Author of * The Carbridges,” &. 
“A charming village story of a moral type."—Guardian. 
“A charming fresh little story which must give pleasure to both old and young.” 
—AMorning Post, 


London: MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos Street, Strand; and Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast. 
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| pt COLLEGE. — SCHOLAR - 


SHIPS. Four of £40 per annum. COMPETI- 


LIFTON COLLEGE. —SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS.—Ten or more will be OPEN for Com- 





NIVERSITY of LONDON. 











TION in JULY.—Apply for particulars to HEAD 
MASTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


S HERBORNE SCHOOL, —The 
‘ SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 
June 24th and 25th. 

Apply to the BURSAR. 


‘he ITION in the LONG VACATION, 
—An Oxford Undergraduate, Classical Scholar 
of his College, wishes to meet with a TUTORSHIP, at 
home or abroad, during the ensuing Vacation. He will 
prepare Pupils for Public Schools, or for Matriculation 
at either of the Universities. He has a knowledge of 
E ementary Mathematics and English Subjects. Apply 
UPSILON,” Union Society, Oxford. 
ki?! CATION in GERMANY.— The 
4 INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Godesherg, 
near Bonn, on the Rhine (in connection with the Lon- 
don International College, Spring Grove).—A superior 
education is guaranteed, combined with a perfect 


knowledge of the French and German languages. 
Terms, 80 guineas per annum. Principal, Dr. A. BAS- 
KERVILLE, who will be in London from the 15th to 


the end of May. 

_Address Dr. B., care of H. R. LADELL, Esq.. Head 
Mast r of the London International College, Spring 
Grove, Isleworth, Middlesex, W. 


petition at MIDSUMMER next, value £25 to £50 a | 
year, which may be increased from a special fund to | 


£90 @ year in the case of Scholars who require it.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Head 
Master or Secretary, the College, Clifton, Bristol 


| PATH, NOTTINGHAM, OXFORD, 


and St. JOHN'S WOOD HIGH SCHOOLS for 
GIRLS —The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company (Limited) will shortly elect HEAD MIS- 
TRESSES for the above four Schools, which, it is 
hoped, will open in September next. Salary in each 
case, £250 per annum, with a capitation fee of 10s on 
every pupil over 100. Testimonials, printed or legibly 
written, to be sent on or before June 10 to the 
SECRETARY of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, 
S.W., from whom further particulars can be had. 
—— RNE COLLEGE.— There 

‘4 will be an EXAMINATION in the middle of 
July for FOUR SCHOLARSHIP ; one Classical, £30 ; 
one Modern, £25, each tenable for three years; and 
two House Scholarsbips, £15, each tenable for two 
years. 

Names of Candidates, not over 14 years of age on 
the Ist of May, 1875, to be sent in ou or before July Ist 
to the Head Master, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 





NOTICE is bereby given that the next Half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this Univer- 
sity will commence on MONDAY, the 28th of JUNE, 
1875. In addition to the Metropoli Examination, 
Provincial Examinations will be held at St. Cuthbert's 
College, Ushaw; Stonyhurst College; Owens College, 
Manchester; Queen's College, Liverpool ; and Queen's 
College, Birmiogham. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certif- 
cate of Age to the Kegistrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.), at least fourteen 
days before the commencement of the Examination, 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 

May 20th, 1875. , 

RIGH TON, — UNFURNISHED 
APARTMENTS to LET.—They comprise 
Drawing-room, 2 Bed-rooms, Kitchen, and Scullery, 
and are within two minutes’ walk of the New Pier. 
Rent, £40.—Apply at 65 Preston Street, Brighton. 
HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums. and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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HE BISHOP 
BisHor of NATAL, 
Diocese after the brief visit he made to England for | 
the sake of vindicating the cause of the Aboriginal 
Tribes of Natal, and having forfeited or hazarded the | 
loss of much former support in the Colony in conse 
quence of his generous devotion in their behalf; and 
Her Majesty's Government having now expres-ed 
their approval of the course which he recommended ; 
it has been thought that many Englishmen will be glad 
to show their sense of the Bistiop’s public services, by 
rendering him assistance for carrying on his Episcopal 
and Pastoral work in the Diocese of Natal. 

It is felt that this will be especially useful among 
the natives, over whom his recent conduct wil! have 
doubtless given a very great increase of influence, 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the 
spears of the Fund in — rt of the Natal Church 
Clergy, J. WESTLAKE. C., 16 Oxford Square, 
W., and E. VANSITTART Ne ine, Eaq.. 12 Chureh Road, 
Hampst ead, N.W.: or at Messrs. RoBARTS, LUBBUCK, 
and Co., Binkers, Lombard Stre et. Ec, 


D Co.. Biker 


ATIONAL 


of 











—LONDON BRANCH.—On TUESDAY, MAY 
at 8 p.m., Mr. F. R. VICAJEE will read a paper at 
the Society of Arts’ Hall, John Street, Adelphi, on 
“The Effects of Railways in India.” — Sir C. 
TREVELYAN, K.C.B., will take the Chair. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
4 Square.—The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held 
in the Ground-door Room on MONDAY, MAY 81, at 
Three o'clock. The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
M.P., in the Chair.—By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, 


May 10, 1875. Secretary and Librarian. 


Wy ome IN’SSUFF R AGE.—A PUBLIC 
j MEETING will be held at St. George's Hall, 
Langham Place, on SATURDAY, May 2th, which 
will be addressed by ladies, in reply to the Speeches 
delivered in the House of Commons against the Second 
Reading of the Women’s Disabilities Bill. 

Mrs. Faweett, Mrs. McLaren, Miss Becker, Miss L. 
Ashworth, Miss Rhoda Garrett, Miss Sturge, 
Isabella Tod, Miss Downing, Miss Wilkinson will take 
part in the proceedings. 

Chair to be taken at Eight p.m. 
Esq., M.P. 


TATIONAL SOCIETY for WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. — The ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of Subscribers and Members of the Central 
Committee will be held on the afternoon of the same 
day, Saturday, May 29th, at the Office of the Society, 
294 Regent Street, W., 
Financial Statement. 
Chair to be taken at Three o'clock by W. Forsyth, 
Esq., M.P. 
ji PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., 
Silver that can be employed as such, either us efully 
or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 
A small, useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows:— 





by George Dixon, 


























Fiddle 
or Old Bead or King’s 
Patterns. Silver. Thread. |or Shell. | 
£ea.d, £8, da. £ 8, d. 
12 Table Forks...........s0s000 1 10 2 if 8. 
12 Table Spoons eovceeee 21 ss. 
12 Dessert Forks., 1 2 . 9 In. 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2 1 9 2 oe 
12 Tea Spoons ........... ol + a 2 ae 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls... 9 12 . 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles 2s 6 « = oe 
1 Gravy Spoon ... 2a ae oe TD, 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls... . 3 . . 4.) . 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl. ct Be Zan FS 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ie eee 2 ee 
1 Pair of Fish Carve -wBee¢qgisc¢gi4éeé6é 
1 Butter Knife eee a ee ee 
1 Soup Ladle . om «ll 
1 Sugar Sifter........cccccesess no - 4 
i re es 19 31119 6 130 6| 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative | 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks . +0298 per doz, 
Dessert do., 178 .ccccosceseeece a Spoons, 12s 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal, 
£3 15s to £25. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £10 
to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver 
four, plain, elegant p»ttern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 10s; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s ; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 

Corner Dishes, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s to £18 18s 
the Set of Four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s. 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s. 

Cruet Frames, 
3 glasses...... 12s to £2 
4 glasses...... 15s to £2 18s 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from, 45s to 96s the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 4s to £8 8s 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and l5s. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 158 to 84s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 

TILLIAM SS. BURTON, 
General Furnishing [ronm mger, by appoint 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of W: is a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Ii! is of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
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6 6 gl . 


6s isses ts to £ 
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£7 10s 
£9 128 
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large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W. 
1, 1A, 2, 5, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Piac e: 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 


the most distant parts of the United 
WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 


small fixed 


ing goods to 


Kingdom by railway is trifling. 
TON will always undert 
Tate, 


ake delivery at a 





NATAL.—The | 


having lately returned to his | 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION | r 


Miss | 


to receive the Report and the | 


is the best article next to | 


ITAL 
13th JUNE, 1875 
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aaa 
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ANNUAL 


dusk. Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Galler 
| Mall. H. F. 


HE SOCIETY of 








ak S. 
Great Britain. “Opening 
Exeter Hall, June 1 
SINGERS. — New 
Songs, at Exeter Hall, 
7.30 p.m. 


2s, 3s, Cushioned Stalls 
and Numbered), 4s. 

SINGERS 
8. Exeter Hall; 
Stoughton, 27 Paternoster F 
STITUTE of PAINTE 
WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN fr 


2s 


EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pa 
9 till 7. Admittance 1s, Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, 


gk ENCH GALLERY, 120 

—The TWEN 
| si of PIC 
the Continental Schools, 
past nive till six. 


r 
| GABRIEL 
of Pictures at the French Gallery, 


DHCENTIX FIRE OFFICE, 


Sec 


is NOW 


om 


1782. 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
NK of SOUTH 


Secretaries { GE 
Rs Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—I 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
South Australia, Bills negotiated 
Money received on deposit. 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, 


(NK 


TO INVESTORS. 
6d per copy; or 5s annual 


GTON and 


Now ready, 


YENNIN 


Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., 
per cent. 

PENNINGTON and CO.,, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


3 Royal 


Established 1807. . (For LIVES ONLY. 

79 Pall Mall, London. 
Premiums and Interest ..........00008 
Accumulated Funds ,,, 
Also a Subscribed Capita! 





esseree£3, 02 
20 re th an £1, 





SINGERS.—Admission, 
(Reserved 


y, 
PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
PAINTE 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 
ll Mall East, from 


Pall Mall. 
N’Y-SEC YND ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TU RES, the Contributions of Artisis of 
OPEN, fr 


YHE “HEAD of OUR SAVIOU 
MAX, at the 22nd Annual Exhibition 
120 Pall Me 
Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, 


ge NDA Y, 





Concert, 


Slave 
June 1, 


Is, 


5.—Tickets at Room 
and Hodder and 


Row, 





RS in 
- FIRST 
om 10 till 
53 Pall 
RS in 


tretary. 


om half- 
R,” by 


all. 


Insur- 


ORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
(JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AUSTRALIA. 


IRAFT'S 
towns in 


and collected. 
For terms apply at the 


General Manager. 


ly. 
COV’S 


MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 


with an 


enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 


Exchange 


K AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


) 


evee £450,283 


4,108 
500,000. 


nm 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 


| progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 


| of the Company's Agents. 


be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 


| _ GEOR +E HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


CCIDENTS WILL 


d Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KIN 


of t 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


HAPPEN !! 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


DS, 


ue 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 


Annua! Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
: : _WILLIA M J. VIAN, Secretary. 
JELICAN LIFE imeUR: ANCE 


COMPAN Y.—Established in 17 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
Octavius E, Coupe, 
M.P 


OFT 


Esq., 


John Coope Davis, Esq. | MP, 


Henry Farquhar, Esq. 


Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, 
hart, Esq. | Dudley Robert 
| Kirkman D. Hodgson,| Esq. 


Esq., M.P. 
NOTICE.— 
made at the end of 1875. 
Ist July in that year on the “ 
included in such division. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal ap 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Ac 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDEL 
Wall Lights and Lustres. 
CHANDELIERS LIN BRONZE AND ORME 
Keroseue and Moderator Lamps for India and he 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


| Sir John Lubbock, 
F.R.S 


y rca 


| Henry Lancelot Holland, 


Bart., 


| John Stewart Oxley, Esq 


Esq. 
Smith, 


| Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 

The next Distribution of Profit wiil be 
All Policies effected be 
Bonus System ” 


fore the 
will be 


ply to 
tuary. 
LERS, 


LU. 
sme use, 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LONDON—Show-ro: ms, 45 OXFORD STREE 
BIRMING HAM—Manulactory and Show-room 


r, 
8, Broad 


me Street. ___ (ESTABLISHED 1807.) _ ) i 
; OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 


Has been Manufactured only by them for more 
undred Years, at 


than a 


107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 


| Order of your Grocer, but see that you get * 
BURGESS and SON'S.’ 


*sOGR | 


ie. oo nn 
CARSON’S PAINT 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN AND H. R.H. 
OF WALES. — Paivog 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





| 
- | 
al 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, TRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO 


2 Cwt. Free t to all Stations, 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUbGATE HILL, Lonpon, E.C,; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DuBLIN, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTs — 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHO 
WORLD. UT THE 





SORT YOUR PAPERS INTO 
TONE’S PATENT  BOXEs, 
One for every Month in the Year, and one for 
every Subject on which you are Collecting. Ilustrateg 
Prospectus post free of 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, 
BANBURY. : 
Sold by all Stationers. A box, tu keep numbers of the 
Spectator safe and tidy while accumulating for binding, 


price 5s. 
NTLEMEN desirous of having their 


E 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply the 
Laundresses with the reyow 
STARCH,” 


‘* GLENFIELD 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


\ T ~ ¥ Y 
JOHN GOSNELL & COV’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
evame!l from decay, _ imparts a pleasing fragrance 
© the breath, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 





CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 


GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 





Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
POLSON’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 


CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
TOWELS. 


CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH 
(PATENT.) 








| HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 
| See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel " woven on each. 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
| and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


| their siguature— 


* LEA and PERRINS,” 

which will be pleeed on every bottle of 
y ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen geverally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[{November, 1874.] 


CE SAFESand WENHAM LAKEICE., 
—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S cele- 
brated ICE (in Town or Country), [ce-Water Pitchers, 
Ice Butter Dishes, Cream Machines, PRIZE 
MEDAL and NEW DU?LEX REFRIGERATORS, 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and all modern 
improvements, can be obtained only at the sole Office, 
the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, London 
(corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated Lists free, 


NRAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated 

“UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is famed for 

its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the 
skin, Munoufactured bs 


Iee 


J. C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
and Sole Manufacturers of the 
effectually preven 
of Candles. 
| Sola by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 


* LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 


| “Cundle Guard,” ting the guttering 
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POPULAR HISTORIES OF ENGLAND. 


EDITED BY 
wim. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. 


For COLLEGES and the UPPER FORMS. 

i ith 7 trations (780 .), post 8vo, 
New Edition, with 70 ~~ oo 780 pp-), P 
a Histo 


bl . 
The STUDENT'S HUME ; Pertly 
f England from the Earliest Times. ‘artly 
F ed upon Hume's History, incorporating the 
Bowrections and Researches of Recent Historians, 

and Continued to the Present Day. 
The object of this work is to present an impartial 
d accurate account of the internal and external 
an of England. While Hume's language bas been 
poops as far as was practicable, his errors have 
pone voted and his deficiencies supplied. The first 
bone embracing the Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods, 
og been almost entirely rewritten. In the remaining 
has k, very many important corrections 


wor 
rp have been made from the ublications 
Sond by the Master of the Rolls, and from the 
researches of recent historians. 


“ ‘ t's Hume’ is certainly well done. The 
se a Srditional matter in the form of notes and 
flnstrations is the most remarkable feature. Many 
im rtant subjects—constitutional, legal, or social — 
a thus treated; and—e very useful plan—the whole 
authorities of the period are mentioned at its close.”"— 


Spectator. 
For the LOWER FORMS. 
New Edition, with 60 Woodcuts, 400 pp., 16mo, 3s 6d. 


ASMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present dey. 

“ ost recent authorities have been consulted, 
ait nase believed that the work will be 
found to present a careful and trustworthy account of 
English History for the lower forms in schools, for 
whose use it is chiefly intended."—Preface. 

“This little volume is so pregnant with valuable in- 
formation, that it will enable any one who reads it 
attentively to answer such questions as are set forth 
in the English-History Papers in the Indian Civil- 
Service Examinations. "—Reader. 


For ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
New Edition (368 pp.), 12mo, 2s 6d 


A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN. 


“This book is a primary history in no narrow sense. 
It is an honest attempt to exhibit the leading facts and 
events of our history, free from political and sectarian 
bias, and therefore will, it is hoped, be found suitable 
for schools in which children of various denominations 
are taught.”—Preface. 

“This ‘Primary History’ admirably fulfils the de- 
sign of the work. Its style is good, its matter is well 
arranged, and the pupil must be very stupid who fails 
to gather from its lively pages an intelligible account 
of the history of our united nation. It cannot fail to 
be a standard book.”"—J/ohn Bull. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIO, GROTESQUE, COMIO, and ECCENTRIO 
MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours,in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
N ATURAL MINERAL WATERS. 
VALS, VICHY, SELTZER, 
CARLSBAD, FRIEDRICHSHALL, 
KISSINGEN, HOMBURG, MISSISQUOI. 
PULLNA, and Others, 
Imported direct from the Springs. 
Also the Artificial Mineral Waters prepared by Dr. 
Struve and Co at the Royal German Spa, Brighton; 
and R. Ellis and Son. Ruthin. 
; W. BEST and SONS, 
Foreign Wine, Spirit, and Mineral Water Merchants, 
22 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ni 








pes EFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

L DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 
St., London; and all Chemists throughout the world. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—HeEattn anp | 


VIGOUR.—To the most regular livers occasional 
disturbances of digestion will occur, which may be 





| 


| 


Corrected at once by these famous Pills, the alterative | 


and tonic 
tolled. A 
every One, though a continued course must be taken 
by the confirmed invalid. It is wonderful how the 
‘appetite and the digestion improve in proportion as 
the Pills exert their wholesome influence over the 
animal economy. They augment muscular strength 
and mental vivacity, and give to the constitutionally 
weak power never before experienced and never ex- 
pected in their debilitated frames; to many invalids 
this medicine 
and prosperity. 


Powers of which cannot be too highly ex- | 
dose now and then will prove salutary to | 


THE LATE PROFESSOR EWALD. 


Now complete, in 5 vols. 8vo, price 63s, cloth. 


EWALD’S HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 


From the Earliest Patriarchs to the Advent of Christ. 


Translated from 


the German by J. ESTLIN 


CARPENTER, M.A. 


With Preface by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 


“NA TALIN E 


PEBBLE 8.” 


MOUNTED IN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES, EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 
Price 15s 64 per Pair, forwarded on receipt of P.-0.0., payable at Holborn Viaduct. 
Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 


sisting of a brilliant 


bbie of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 


LIGHTNESS ABSENCE of COLOUR, and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an incon- 


venience, but an ornament. 


Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, 
(Copy 


Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 


Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 


you my best thanks. 
that [ could desire in lens and frames. 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. 


T am truly bappy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
I hope the use of these new pebbles, by those affected with 


impaired sight, will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 


J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 


L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


CITY DEPOTS 


(153 and 153a CHEAPSIDE. 
168 FLEET STREET. 





FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the pm made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


KITCHENERS. 


These 


The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





mae eee 


AND 


\ 


E LECTRO-SILVER 
4 


P LATE. 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGURS Post FREE. 
Edition on receipt of 12 stamps. 


EB B’S 


Larger 


MANSION - Hovse BUILDINGS, Poultry, 
LonpDON; and OxrorD STRERT (76,77, and 
78), West Enp. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMs: THe 

ROYAL CUTLERY WorKS, SHEFFIELD. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Travelling-Bag. 

FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


XA ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 


188 STRAND. 


i 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical | 


profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVLILLE and CO., Royal Lrish Distilleries, 
Belfast: or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
beget SEA SALT supplies the 
very want*of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing, without the necessity of 
a residence on the const. Baths prepared with this 
ealt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, 
Argyl! Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, 
City. 
rHIDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthening 
owers are there exhibited in the most striking manner. 





| P : 
172 New Bond | For very young children the bath should be tepid. 


Sold in bags and boxes by Chemists and Druggists.— 
N.B. Particularly see that each packet bears our trade 
mark. 
ce SEA SALT effectually 
_ relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
solving five or six ounces of the sa)t in a gallon of cold 
water. Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 
imitations.—TIDMAN and SON, 21 Wilson Street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


rE; IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely 
a healthful luxury, but has produced really 


| wonderful effects in many cases of glandular swell- 


has vouchsafed a career of usefulness | &. 
° | imitations, 





ings, rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, 
Sold by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 














EAL and SON, 195 to 198 


I TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. Pp 
I | EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, 
with Prices of 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
Ne en ee _ SENT FREE BY POST. 
EAL and SON, 195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
kK RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
| ete S EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/ ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


STHMA and 


VHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 
The most effectual remedy will be 
found to be 
|) peas TATULA, 
prepared in all forms, for smoking 
and inhalation, by 
SAVORY and MOOKE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
Sold by them, and all other Chemists, 
DALE and GOLDEN HAIR.—SOL 
AURINE in one or two days produces that pretty 
tint now so much admired. Perfectly free from 
objectionable ingredients. 5s 64—ALEX. ROSS, 248 
High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 
, 7. * ’ S _ 
“JAIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists, ae 
YREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
( London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is used. 
It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 
3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


I] ATR-COLOUR WASH 


—By damping the head with this beautifally- 
perfumed Wash, in 24 bours the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 Hig’ 
Holborn, London; and al! Chemists. S eeu 

OSE MACHIN E.—This is a 
L contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 64, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent or 
two stamps. 
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NOTICE.—This day is ready, at al] Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls, in striking 
Illustrated Cover, price Two Shillings (post free). 


YE VAMPYRES! 


A Legend of the National Betting Ring, showing what became of it 


By The SPECTRE. 


“'Tis time to give em physic, their diseases 
Are grown so catching.” SHAKESPEARE. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


of new Preface. 


Review. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
TO BE OBTAINED AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


. MARRIED for MONEY. 


WRITER. 


Ex-SUBALTERN. 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 


ARTHUR PENRICE. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


. WOMAN’S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons. 
The BRITISH SUBALTERN. By an 


. SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. 
. SEYWARD and EARTHWARD. 


—Spectator. 


By a New 


down to the date of the 


Review. 


By 


“ The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred 
of theology.” — Westminster Review. 
“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar, 
ag oe ny No conducted in a judicial method.”—Athenzum, 
“ By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching of the direct 
to theological controversy that have been made in this generation."—-Pormiatt 
y 


~ 


New Edition, now ready, in 2 vo!s. 8vo, price 24s, cloth, 


UPERNATURAL RELIGION ; an Inquiry into 
of Divine Revelation. Sixth Edition, carefully revised, with Eighty Page, 


the Realit 


& boon on all Students 


and reasoner, Whose 


“It is not often that the gifts and acquirements necessary to A 
of so masterly and exhaustive a treatise as the present pom ped Par spe 
person.”"—/’all Mall Gazette. 

“ We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work......The mas: 
examination of the evidences for the antiquity of the Christian erly 
volumes, so far as we know, is an unparalleled specimen in the English language.” 


he same 


Scriptures in 


“It abounds with acuteness and overflows with reading.” — Academy. 

“This is beyond doubt an important book...... The talent is unquestionad} 
Independence of thought, keenness of insight, width of information are att ’ 
in every chapter.”"—Literary World. acted 

“The style is for the most part extremely clear and forcible; 
argument are traced with a firm hand, and the abundance of illustrative materia} 
contained in the notes constantly enables the reader to exercise 
judgment on the statement of the text.” —/nquirer. 

“The examination of the first three Gospels in relation to the early Fatherg 


the lines of 
independent 


Muratorian Fragment is one of the most complete 


undertakings of the kind which we have in English."—G@uardian, 
“A very learned and exact book."—MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


in the Contemporary 


“It is written in a style so calm, with learning so weighty, and ability so great, 
that it at once demands attention and commands respect."— 

“His work is always earnest, and generally clear; his reasonings are direct, 
though they sometimes appear to us overstrained, and his main conclusions it 
will be found difficult to shake."—Theological Review. 

“It would be mere bigotry to deny the erudition, the logical power, and on 
the whole, the reverent tone exhibited by the author.”"—Standard. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


sman, 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


MRS. HENRY FAWCETT’S NOVEL. 


JANET DONCASTER. 


By Mrs, HENRY FAWCETT. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: 


By the Author of “ Wheat and Tares,” *‘ Late 


Modern Anglo-Indian Society. 
Laurels.” 2 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ FLEURANGE.” 


By the Author of 


The STORY of a SOUL. 


“ Fleurange.” 2 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “VERA.” 


the Author of “Vera,” ‘The 


ISEULTE. By 


Hotel du Petit St.-Jean.” Post 8vo, 9s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


price 108 6d. 


NEW EDITION, CORRECTED and ENLARGED. 
In 1 vol., with 2 Steel Plates, 27 Woodcuts, a New Map of the United States, and 3 
Diagrammatic Panoramas of Mountains, Rivers, &c. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 


i ie ENGLISHMAN’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE-BOOK to 

the UNITED STATES and CANADA, especially adapted to the use of 
Britich Tourists and Settlers visiting those countries; with full information as to 
the Best Routes of Travel, most attractive Scenery, Hunting and Fishing Grounds, 
recommendable Hotels, Fares, Prices, &c.,also an Appendix containing a 
amount of information in relation to the Area and Population of States and Terri. 
tories; Agricultural, Mineral, and other resources, Climate, Products, Prices of 
Lands, Wages of Labour, Cost of Living, &c. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





a Tale of 


high poetic force,.""—Sta 


pied public 





ditties. 





NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 


A NOVEL 


SIGNA: 
By OUIDA. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Recently published, in post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
| acces : a Life’s Epilogue. 


“A work of sterling excellence, full of genuine poetic feeling, with not a little of 
ndard, 

“A volume of very superior verse, and he who reads it once will recur to it with 
pleasure and profit.'"—Morning Post. 

“The author has a keen eye for the beauties of natural scenery, and possesses 
the gift of describing in vivid and picturesque language what he sees around him; 
and it is equally certain that he has thought deeply upon the questions which have 
"—British Quarterly Review. 

“ His description of early morning is beautiful and when he intersperses his 
story with lyrics like ‘Good-bye’ or ‘ Abdalla and Zayda,’ we wish for more such 
But his strong point is humour, as shown in an episode, or in his incisive 
criticisms on men, manners, and authors, many of which are capital."—Graphic, 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





[Next week. 


ATALOGUE 





Index of Subjects. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. Price 12s to Members, 
1 


of 
Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 


12 St. JAMES’S SQUARE. 





6s to Non-members. 


the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 





Just issued, Svo, pp. 672, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
IARY of the late JOHN EPPS, 


; M.D., embracing Autobiographical Records, 
Notes on Passing Events, Homoeopathy, General 
Medicine, Politics and Religion, &c. 

“It will be seen from this short sketch, which, how- 
ever, gives no indication of the curious anecdotal 
nature of the entries in his note-books, that the field 
over which Epps’s energies extended was wide and 
varied, and the greater portion of the book has the 
freshness and unpremeditated character of private 
letters.” — Nonconformist. 

“It is always desirable a man should be, as far as 
possible, his own biographer.”— cho, 

“His widow has now edited his diary, which shows 
he was ever a keen observer of aj] that was passing in 
the world around him, and, moreover, a thoughtful 
and diligent investigator of Scripture.”— Rock. 

“There are many to whom these memorials of the 
doctor will be very interesting.”"—Literary World. 

“To the public at large Dr. Epps is known as a 
homeopathic practitioner, but a large circle cherish 
his memory for other than professional reasons. As 
an active and liberal politician Dr. Epps did good 
service in bis day."—Daily Neus. 

* His serious attention was first directed té6 hom«o- 
pathy in 1838."—Homeopathic World. 

“ He was, through so doing, brought in contact with 
many persons who made themselves prominent as men 
of ‘advanced’ views on topics of both social and scien- 
tific interest, Anecdotes of such men are scattered 
through this Diary."— Homeopathic Review. 

London: KENT and Co., Paternoster Row. 
— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET re TO THE ROYAL 


‘AMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





EAR ENGLAND.—FOLI’S Great 


bs Song. He thrills his audiences. 


pk ENGLAND.—A Song of pathos 


and dignity. Charles Mackay’s poem shines 








nobly. 
+ ne ENGLAND.—Suits all Voices. 


if EAR ENGLAND.—By Louis Dreut. 
3s, post-free for 18 stamps. 
London: Sole Publishers, RoBerT Cocks and Co., 
New iurlington Street. Order everywhere. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


Street, London, S.E. 

I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.-- 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 

used 80 many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 














MRS. S&S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers 
Dépodt, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.O. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
e to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 
*.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, London. 
The business is divided into Departments, viz. a 
4 OR GENTLEMEN. —SUITS _ for 
FULL DRESS and MORNING WEAR. Also 
for Travelling and Sporting purposes. [n Overcoate, 
the half-guinea Summer Llama for dust, and the 
Guinea Waterproof Tweed for showers. Also the 
Registered Paletit, and other Overcoats and Wrappers. 
Specialities for Trousers. 


Kk GENTLEMEN— 


OR YOUNG 
KNICKERBOCKERS, HIGHLAND, SAILOR, 
SPANISH, and NORFOLK DRESSES. Also Suits as 
worn at large Schools. Light Waterproof Tweed 


Overcoats from 14s. 
OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS 


from three to eight guineas; Riding Trousers 
and Hats; Waterproof Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and 
Ulsters; Travelling Costumes and Jackets of special 
designs and materia). 

OURT DRESSES for LEVEES and 
DRA WING-ROOMS. 

DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS’ UNIFORMS. _ 
SERVANTS’ LIVERIES, the best at moderate prices. 
| INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly _ and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the 
seal, pink label, and cork branded a 

“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY. 

Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





NOTICE. 
4 New Serial Story, entitled “HER DEAREST FOE,’ 
° will be commenced in the JUNE NUMBER of “ The 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE,’ which also contains 
part of Mrs. Edwardes’s New Story, “ LEAIT: a Woman 
of Fashion,” and other Articles and Stories. 


«One can never help enjoying ‘TEMPLE Bar.’ '—Guardian, 


The HISTORY of SECRET SOCIETIES of 
— —— By CHARLES WILLIAM HECKETHORN. In 2 vols. 


WORKS BY THE LATE DR. M‘CAUSLAND. 
ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the Harmony of Scripture 


and Ethnology. With Map, crown 8vo, és. 


SERMONS in STONES ; or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology. 
New Edition, with Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 19 
Illustrations, 68. 

The BUILDERS of BABEL; 
Languages. New Edition, in crown 8vo, 6s, 

SHINAR; or, the Scriptural Record of the Confusion of 


Languages. In demy 8vo, 28 6d. 





or, the Confusion of 





WORKS BY DR. CUMMING. 
The FALL of BABYLON FORESHADOWED in HER 


TEACHING, in HISTORY, and in PROPHECY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The GREAT TRIBULATION COMING on the EARTH. 


Crown 8yo, 5s. Fourteenth Thousand. 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH; or, the Great 


Preparation. Crown 8yo, fs. Seventh Thousand. 


The MILLENNIAL REST; or, the World as it will be. 


8vo, 5s. Fourth Thousand. 


READINGS on the PROPHET ISAIAH. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE NEW NOVELS TO READ. 


VISCOUNT STRANGFORD'S NOVEL. 


ANGELA PISANI. By the late George 


SypNeEY SMYTHE, Seventh Viscount Strangford. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by the Viscountess STRANGFORD. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The characters in ‘Angela Pisani’ are elaborately worked out; the scenes and 
incidents are rich, varied, and poetic; the historical and political ideas inter- 
woven with the dialogue are bold and striking, while over all breathes that name- 
less charm which tells us we are in the presence of genius."—/Pall Mali Gazette. 

“Tt is not only in delineation of human nature that the author excels. His de- 
scriptive passages are magnificent, and at times there is a power about them which 
positively touches tle sublime. If any reader should think that this eulogium 
sounds somewhat hyperbolical, let him study the pages describing the camp on 
the eve of Austerlitz."—Morning Post. 

“One stage of the story takes the reader to the battle-field of Austerlitz. The 
author's fancy paints vividly the stir and turmoil of war, the dazzling show of 
page and the gay courage of the troops which ushers in these as bright sun- 
shine may a heavy storm; it pauses in the heat of swift narrative to rest with an 
admiration which some will think too intense upon the central figure of Napoleon. 
It would be difficuit to point to a more impressive picture of that figure than is 
givenin a short space, as it would to find a more spirited description of the cavalry 
charge than that which follows.”"—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVEL by COURTENEY GRANT. 


A LOSING HAZARD. By Courteney Grant, 


Author of “ Little Lady Lorraine,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


‘TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “COURT and SOCIAL LIFE.” 


MY PRIVATE DIARY DURING the SIEGE of 


PARIS. By the late Fettx Wairenvurst, Author of “ Court and Social Life in 
France under Napoleon the Third.” In 2 vols. 8¥o. (On the 20th. 


| MEMOIR of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE, the COMPOSER. 
7? 7 4 
MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE: a Memoir. By 
CHARLES LAMB KENNY. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait. [Now ready. 
“A very pleasant volume to a most interesting department of literature, the 
| literature of the opera and the stage."—Graphic. 


ROUND the CAPE to AUSTRALIA, across TASMANIA, a WEEK in the BLUE 
| MOUNTAINS, the TRACKLESS WEST, &c. 

OVER LAND and SEA: a Log of Travel Round 
the World in 1873-74. By Artuur G. GuiLLeMIN, Ino 1 vol. 8vo, with Full- 
| page Illustrations and Vignette. Now ready. 
| “Such a run round the world as this amusing and instructive volume records is 

enough to drive any one, who has a wandering spirit to control, wild with excite- 
ment which such a desire constantly arouses. '—Be/l's Week/y Messenger. 

The CAMPAIGN of AUSTERLITZ, WAR with ENGLAND, WAR with SWEDEN 

and TURKEY, FRENCH CAMPAIGNS in RUSSIA, CAMPAIGNS of DRESDEN 

} and LEIPZIG, &c. 

|The LIFE and TIMES of ALEXANDER the FIRST, 
Emperor of all the Russias. By C. JoYNEVILLE. In 3 vols. 8vo. [Vow ready. 

“ The author has a profound admiration for Alexander. and has spared no pains 
to make the picture of him complete and accurate. The lives of few Russian 
sovereigns deserve to be more closely studied."—G/obe, 

“ Without any visible trace of compilation, the work gives evidence of a great 
variety of reading: it abounds in suggestive and characteristic anecdotes, and al- 
most every chapter in it might be made the subject of a separate review.—Pall 


Mall Gazette. 
H. BADEN PRITCHARD'S NEW VOLUME. 
~ 7 
BEAUTY-SPOTS on the CONTINENT. By H. 
BADEN PritcHarp, Author of “Tramps in the Tyrol,” “A Peep at the 
Pyrenees,” &c. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


ORIGIN of FAIRS, the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING MAN, 
HERCULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, &c 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON 


| FAIRS. By THomAs Frost. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

| “ We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant 
| information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at once.” 
| —Lra. 


| 
BATTYS, HENGLERS, SANGERS, &c. 
| Now ready, uniform with ‘* The Old Showman " in size and price. 

7 
CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 
| ‘THOMAS Frost, Author of “The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs.” 


| “We seem indeed in devouring the pages of this truly interesting volame—for 
| nothing else than ‘ devouring‘ will be the method of reading it by all persons above 


| @ certain age—to be living the days of our youth over again.”"—Jell's Weekly 
| Messenger. 
Dr. JOHNSON, BOSWELL, and GOLDSMITH at the MITRE: COLERIDGE and 
| CHARLES LAMB at the SALUTATION; SWIFT, ADDISON, DRYDEN, and 
GARRICK at “ BUTTONS ;” BEN JONSON at the THREE CRANES, &c. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with many quaint Illustrations, price 6s. 
TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, including 
the ORIGIN of SIGNS, and REMINISCENCES CONNECTED with TAVERNS, 
COFFEE-HOUSES, CLUBS, &c. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 

A SILENT WITNESS. By Epmunp Yates, Author 
of “Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness,” “ The Yellow Flag,” ‘ The Impending 
Sword,” “A Waiting Race,” “A Righted Wrong,” &c. 3 vols 

Mr. B. L. FARJEON'S NEW NOVEL. 

LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. Fanseon, Author of 

“ Blade-o-Grass,” “ Joshua Marvel,’ Jessie Trim,” * The King of No-land," &c. 
NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 

PRESTON’ FIGHT. By Wittiam Harrison 
ArnswortH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “Rookwood,” “ Windsor Castle,” 
“Manchester Rebels,” &c. In 3 vols. 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 

WALTER’S WORD. By James Payn, Author 
of “Lost Sir Massingberd,” “Murphy's Master,” “Found Dead,” “Cecil's 
Tryst,” “ A Woman's Vengeance,” &c. 3 vols, 

JAMES GRANT'S NEW NOVEL. 
ONE of SIX HUNDRED. By JAMES GRANT, 


Author of the “ Romance of War,” * Under the Red Dragon,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. 








| 


a FEMALE 


“One of the most amusing books of the season." —Guardian. 
CLOWNS, RIDERS, ACROBATS, the ASTLEYS, DUCROWS, COOKES, 











NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ROSA NOEL.” 


LOVING and LOTH. By the Author of 


“The Sisters Lawless,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


Miss RHYL-DAVIES'S NEW NOVEL. 


A DARK SECRET. By Eliza Rhyl-Davies, 
Authorees of * The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


LIFEBOAT SLTATION.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
Ww WEEK (4d, or by post 44d.) for View, Plan, and Particulars of Station at 
.. almer—View of Provident Savings-Bank, St. Martin’s Lane—The Discoveries at 

roy, with Illustrations—On the Valuation of Property—Masters-and-Men Pictures 


we City of the Future—Sanitary Matters, &c —46 Catherine Street, W.C.; and all 


ewsmen. 
LoxPon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
tains 85,000 Volumcs of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 








This Library con 
vasions Languages. 
a ubscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
ce teen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 

pen from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


FORGOTTEN LINES. By the Author of “Olive 
Varcoe.” 


The PURSER’S DAUGHTER, and other Tales. By 


Mrs. SANDERS. 
a New Novel. 


RAM DASs: 


Author of “ The Notting Hill Mystery,” &. 


By Cuarves Fettx, 


In 3 vols, 


WAS it a MARRIAGE? By Kart Hanne. In 
3 vols. 
| LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dora Rvssett, 


Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” “* The Miner's Oath,” &c, In 3 vols. 
FOR the OLD LOVE’S SAKE. By the Author of 
“Not Easily Jealous,” &c. In 3 vols. 


NELLY HAMILTON. By Suetsitey Beavucuamp, 


Author of “Grantley Grange,” &c. In 3 vols. 


MAUDE WHITEFORD; or, the Turn of the Tide. 


A New Novel. In3 vols. 


PHILIP DARRELL: a Romance of English Home 


Life. By ALBERT E. Rowcrort. In 3 vols. 


HEREDITARY BONDSMEN;; or, Is it all in Vain? 


A New Novel. In 3 vols. 
London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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NOW READY. 















CHAMBERSS ENCYC 





half-calf, aa 


” 9 





W. AND R CHAMBERS, LONDON AN 


——_____ 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


LOPEDIA: 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, 
CONTAINING 27,000 DISTINCT ARTICLES, 3,400 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 39 COLOURED MAPS, AND INDEX 
TO 17,000 INCIDENTALLY MENTIONED SUBJECTS. 


Ten Volumes, royal 8vo, cloth, with Maps, price £4 15s. 
» £6 6s. 


D EDINBURGH. 















































Fourth Thousand, Imperial 8vo, 21s. 


MY GARDEN: ITS PLAN AND CULTURE, 


Together with a General Description of its Geology, Botany, 
and Natural History. 


By ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 
Illustrated with more than 1,500 Engravings on Wood, 


“Mr. Smee's ‘ My Garden’ is indeed a book which ought to be in the hands of every one who is fortunate 
enough to possess a garden of his own; he is certain to find some things in it from which he may profit." — 
Nature. 

“ Mr. Smee seems to be a gardener of the true school.” —Field. 

“ Decidedly an interesting and useful work. It abounds in information on a variety of points which the 
lover of a good garden finds it necessary to know, but for which he does not know where to turn.”—Lancet. 


Post 8vo, 6s 6d 


THE COTTAGE-GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 


With a Supplement containing all the New Plants and Varieties 
now Cultivated. 


Edited by GEORGE W. JOHNSON. 


" This is perhaps the most perfect work of this kind that has yet been published, and is invaluable to 
professed gardeners and amateurs.”—7ud/et. 

“Tf copiousness be a legicographical merit, then must this Dictionary be said to rank high. It is literally 
cramful of information.’ —Leader. 





Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


THE BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. 
By W. R. HAYWARD. 


Containing, arranged in a Tabulated Form, the Chief Characteristics of British Plants. 


Besides the characteristics of species and varieties, this Pocket-book contains the Botanical name, Common 
tiame, Soil or Situation, Colour, Growth, and Time of Flowering of every Plant, arranged under its own Order. 





London; GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





THE MODERN VASARI. 


With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


HISTORY of PAINTING in NORTH ITALY, from the 


Fourteenth to the Sixteenth Century; including Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Ferrara, Milan, Friuli, 

Breschia, Drawn up from Fresh Materials and Recent Researches in the Archives of Italy, as well as from | 

Personal Inspection of the Works of Art scattered throughout Europe. By J. A. CROwz and G. B. CAVAL- | 

CASELLE. 

“ No work has yet attempted in the same degree to unfold the history of all the Italian Schools, their intri- 
cate relations and affinities, the stock whence they descended, the families into which they intermarried, the 
impulse traceable to the passing visit of one great painter, the mannerism accounted for by the vicinity of one | 
particular picture. None also has done such justice to the great men who stand centrally as formers and | 
uniters of others. Our authors have done what none before bave attempted—they have rectified the errors, 
and filled up the omissions of Vasari. —dinburgh Review. 





By the same Authors. 
REVISED EDITION, with Illustrations 8vo, 153; or post 8vo, 10s €d. 


LIVES of the EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. With 
Notices of their Works. 


“This work performs something of the same function which Kiiglor’s Handbook accomplished for the | 
Italian painters. The execution exhibits cautious self-reliance, with a wide and diligent study, and a calm and 
clear, but not cold presentment of the subject."-—Spectutor. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








eee | 
NEW EDITIONS OF KUGLER’S HANDBOOKS OF PAINTING. | 
| 


Now ready, with 140 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s. | 
} 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The ITALIAN SCHOOLS. | 
Based on the Handbook of Kiigler. Originally edited by the late Sir CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, R.A. Fourth 
Edition. Revised and Remodelled from the most recent Researches. By Lady EASTLAKE. 


Uniform with the above, with 60 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. | 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The GERMAN, FLEMISH, 


and DUTCH SCHOOLS. Based on the Handbook of Kiigler. Third Edition Revised and in part re- | 
written. By J. A. CRowE, Author of * The History of Italian Painting.” | 
i 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





—_—— 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
ROYAL ATLAS. 


I. 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to 
HER MAJESTY. 


The ROYAL ATLAS. A Series of 
entirely Original and Authentic Maps. By Atgy, 
KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.RS.E., F.RG.S. With 
Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
names of Places contained in the Atlas. A New 
Edition, containing a Map of the North Polar 
oy moe In Imperial folio, half-bound moroceo, 
£5 15s 6d. 


“Of the many noble Atlases prepared by Mr. John- 
ston and published by Messrs. Blackwood and 
this Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public, 
and will deserve to be the most popular.”—Athengum, 

“The best which has ever been published in this 
country.’ —TJimes. 

“We know no series of maps which we can more 
warmly recommend.”—Saturday Review. 

“ The best of all Atlases for English use."—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


I. 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALES. 


The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 
the SAMe. Exhibiting the present condition of 
Geographical Discovery and Research in the 
several Countries, Empires, and States of the 
World. Forty-six Maps, clearly printed and 
carefully coloured, with General Index. In 
imperial 4to, balf-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


“Is probably the best work of the kind now pub- 
lished." —7imes. 

“This is Mr. Keith Jobnston’s admirable Royal 
Atlas diminished in bulk and scale, so as to be, per- 
haps, fairly entitled to the name of ‘handy,’ but still 
not so much diminished but what it constitutes an 
accurate and useful geveral Atlas for ordinary house- 
holds.""—Spectator. 


Ww. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE LARGER HOPE for the FUTURE 
of the HUMAN RACE. By Rev. WILLIAM 
DORLING, Minister of King’s Place Independent 
Church, Buckhurst Hill; author of **Great Modern 








Preachers.” Price 1s. 

The book includes a discussion on the important 
question of the future of the ungodly, viewed in the 
light of Scripture testimony, and our knowledge of 
the Divine character. 

London: JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 Fleet Street. 


|THE PROVINCE of PSYCHOLOGY. 


—The INAUGURAL ADDRESS by the PRESI- 
DENT of the PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
GREAT BRITAIN (Mr. Serjeant COX), April 14. Price 
1s; a copy by post to every person inclosing thirteen 
postage stamps, addressed to the Secretary, 9 Conduit 
Street, Regent Street ; or from 

LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 





ame ——— TS 
Nowready, im 1 vol. 4to, with Illustrations, price 12s 6d, 


cloth. 
SSTAN and the CLYDE—FINGAL in 
IRELAND, and OSCAR in ICELAND. By Dr. 
HATELY WADDELL. 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the Uni- 
versity. Loudon: MACMILLAN and Co. 


On the 28th May (One Shilling), No. 186. 
i er CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER and H. ALLINGHAM. 
CONTENTS, 

THREE FEATHERS. (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 36. 
Into Captivity. 37. An Angry Interview. 38. The 
Old Half-forgotten Joke. 39. New Ambitions. 49. 
An Old Lady's Apology. 

SPANISH COMIC NOVELS. 

LiF, PAST AND FuTURE, IN OTHER WORLDS. 

BALLAD POETRY. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 

Miss ANGEL. (With an Tllustration.) Chaps. 29. 
Sorrow's Keenest Wind. 30. In Patience possess yé@ 
your Souls. 31. At Lowdenbam Manor. 32. To 
show False Art what Beauty was of Yore. 33. And 
so Farewell. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, aud Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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CRACROFT’S BANK RETURNS. 





THE 


WEEKLY RETURNS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE PASSING OF THE BANK CHARTER ACT TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


This work covers the whole of the period 


first - 
santambor, 1844, down to the end of the year 1874, 
it Plates, each Plate embracing all the Weekly Returns for that | 


year, an 
and luminous form. 
sols, of Bullion i 


Other Deposi J 
Securities, and the Bank Rate. 


There is in addition a concise Annual Summary, and a Special 
Monthly Summary, of the principal events during the year, opposite 
i Asa matter of expense and labour, it may be mentioned | 
that no fewer than 180 stones are required to produce the Plates, the 
ation of which has extended over a number of years. 


each Plate. 


prepar: 


The Governor and Directors of the Bank of 


to the work; and the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., to whom it was 
submitted for consideration, wrote, in returning it, “ You may quote my 
opinion as to the publication being very valuable.” 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS. 


i translating them to the eyo in a singularly compact, exhaustive, | 
Each Plate embraces the course of Corn and Con- 
n both departments of the Bank, Total Banking Liabili- 
ties, Total Banking Reserve, Ratio of such Reserve to such Liabilities, 
hn its and Public Deposits, Other Securities and Government 





“«—- Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta tidelibus, —”" 





week by week from the Subscriptions are invited for the whole work, comprising the various 


Bank Return under the Bank Charter Act issued on the 7th! Plates, over 30 in number, and the accompanying explanatory Text and 


It comprises 30 | Chronology. 


FORM OF APPLICATION, 








CRACROFT’S BANK RETURNS. 


| Orrice—5 Austinfriars, London, E.C. 
j . . . 
Terms of Subscription, £4 4s—Payable on Delivery only. 


To Mr. BERNARD CRACROFT. 
Srr,—I request you to put my name down as a Subscriber to Cracroft’s 
Bank Return, and I will pay the amount of my subscription (£4 48) on 


England are subscribers | delivery of the work as soon as printed. 























Now ready, royal 4to, cloth, price 25s. 


PRINCIPLES 
ORNAMENTAL ART. 


By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A.,* 
Author of “ Plants, their Natural Growth and 
Ornamental Treatment,” &c. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIVE PLATES. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


* ERRATUM.—By mistake, the Author's name was 
rinted “F. Howard Hulme,” instead of “ F. Edward 
ulme,” in the advertisement of this work in our last 
impression. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Wane. BY the Author of 
Jocelyn’s Mistake. By Mrs. 


J. K. Spenper, Author of * Parted Lives.” 3 vols. 
“We know no work more calculated to rivet the 
attention of the reader. The characters are artistically 
drawn. The plot is intensely interesting and original.” 


—Court Journal. 
By Mary Cecil 














Eglantine. 


Brenda Yorke. 
Hay, Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 
“A very pretty story, told with much sweetness and 
pathos.”"—S/andard. 


Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 
OLLINS. 3 vols. 
“ An amusing and entertaining novel." —Messenger. 


Felicia. By M. Betham-Edwards, 
Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very charming story."—Graphic. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 


OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. 


By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., 
Late of Christchurch, Oxford. 


RURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


BALDWIN BROWN'S GREAT MISSIONARY 
SERMON. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE SON OF MAN. 


Preached on behalf of the London Missionary Society» 
at Surrey Chapel. 
By Rev. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 Fleet Street. 


COMMITTEE on the LAND TRANSFER BILL. 
This day is published, price 2s 64, sewed. 

HE GREAT LAND QUESTION,— 
_ “Doe v. Roe.” Correspondence communicated 
y C HRISTOPHER CAVANAGH, BA., LL.B. (Lond.), of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A compendium 
of the arguments on both sides. 
peendon: STEVENS and Hayngs, Bell Yard, Temple 


Just published, Size 32 inches by 27. Colovred Sheet, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


NORTH POLAR CHART. 
STANFORD'S MAP OF THE COUNTRIES ROUND THE NORTH POLE. 


This Map shows in colours the limits of the known and the unknown, the Open Water and the Frozen Seas, 
the Names of the great Arctic Navigators and the Dates of their Discoveries, from Cabot, in 1497, to Payer, 
in 1874, 





Nearly ready, Scale 114 miles to an inch; Size 50 inches by 58, 30s. 


STANFORD'S NEW PHYSICAL WALL MAP OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Edited by A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.RS., &e., 


Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 





STANFORD'S DIAGRAMS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


These Diagrams, piled by the t Scientide Men whose names are appended, are drawn with the 
strictest regard to Nature, and the Plates have been engraved in the best style of art. The Series consists of 
Eleven Subjects, each afranged so that it may be mounted in one sheet, or be divided into four sections and 
folded in the form of a book, thus rendering them available either for Class Exercise or individual study. 





The price of each, Mounted on Roller and Varnished, is 68; or Folded in a Book, 4s. 








CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH FOSSILS. ByJ. W. Lowry, F.R.G.S. Exhibits 


nearly 600 of the more prominent forms of Organic Remaius found in British Strata. 


CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH TERTIARY FOSSILS. By J. W. Lowry, 


F.B.G.S, Illustrating upwards of 800 Specimens of the Tertiary Formation. 


FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. By J. W. Salier, A.L.S., F.G.S., and H. Woodward, 


F.G8., F.Z.S. Consisting of about 500 [lustrations of the Orders and Sub-Orders, and showing their range 
in Geological Time. 


The VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By A. Henfrey. Arranged according to the 


Natural System. 


The ORDERS and FAMILIES of MOLLUSCA. By Dr. Woodward. Represented 


in Six Classes. 


MYRIAPODA, ARACHNIDA, CRUSTACEA, ANNELIDA, and ENTOZOA. By 


AvAM WuirTs, and Dr. Barrp. Iliustrated by upwards of 180 Examples. 


INSECTS. By Adam White. 


Orders. 
FISHES. By P. H. Gosse. Showing over 130 of the most conspicuous Types. 
REPTILIA and AMPHIBIA. By Drs. Bell ani Baird. Contains 105 Figures 


of the Principal Typical Forms. 


BIRDS. ByGeorgeGray. Contaius Drawinzs of 236 of the leading Illustrative 


Specimens. 


IA. By Dr. Baird. Exhibits 145 of te Chief Illust:ations selected 


from the several Orders. 


Contains nearly 250 Drawings of the different 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, [5 Charing Cross, S.W. 





(Removed from 6, 7, and 8 Chaving Cross.) 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 





This day, in 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The Unseen Universe ; 
or, Physical Speculations 
on Immortality. 


“The controversy between religion and science has produced no more 
remarkable book than an anonymous one just published under the title of 
*The Unseen Universe.”...... It is impossible, in a notice like this, to convey 
‘an idea of the ingenuity and subtlety of the various arguments employed, 
and of the boldness and originality of speculation displayed in this 
volume.” —Scotsman. 


“Candour and courage are equally conspicuous in the book, and it is 
long since a work of the kind appealed to the readers for whom it was 
intended with so many and such powerful claims."—MManchester E raminer. 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS; and COGNATE 


INDIAN TOPICS. By W. T. THORNTON, C.B., Secretary for Public Works 
in the India Office, Author of “A Treatise on Labour,” &c. ag 8vo, 
(This day. 


CANON LIGHTFOOT’S NEW VOLUME. 


St. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS 


and to PHILEMON. By the Rev. J. B. Liagutroot, D.D., Canon of St. 
Paul's, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. A Revised Text, with 
Introductions, Notes, &c. 8vo, 12s. (This day. 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S LAST LETTERS 


from EGYPT. To which are added, LETTERS from the CAPE. Witha 
Memoir by her Daughter, and Portrait engraved by Jeens after Phillips. 
Crown 8yo, 9s. (This day. 


The DUKE and the SCHOLAR, and other 


Essays. By T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA. By 


ROSAMOND and FLORENCE HILL. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


IN the STUDIO: a Decade of Poems. By 


SEBASTIAN Evans, Author of “ Brother Fabian's Manuscript.’ Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 5s. (This day. 


The SILENCE and VOICES of GOD: Univer- 


sity and other Sermons. By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D.,F.R.S. Crown 
8vo, 5s. (Second Edition just ready. 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of Modern 
History, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, 
and Chronological Annals, 8s 6d. 


“We know of no record of the whole drama of English History to be 
compared with it. We know of none thatis so distinctlya work of genius. 
ccveee. r. Green's volume is a really wonderful production. There is a 
freshness and originality breathing from one end to the other, a charm of 
style, and a power, both narrative and descriptive, which lifts it altogether 
‘out of the class of books to which, at first sight, it might seem to belong. 
The range, too, of subjeet, and the capacity which the writer shows of 
dealing with so many different sides of English history, witness to powers 
of no common order ; and with all this Mr. Green shows throughout that 
he is on all points up .to the last lights; that he has made himself 
thoroughly master both of original authorities and of their modern inter- 
preters...... The Early History is admirably done; the clear and full narra- 
tive which Mr. Green is able to put together of the earliest days of the 
English people is a wonderful contrast to the confused and pre-scientific 
talk so commonin most of the books which it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Green's volume will displace."—/a/l Mall Gazette. 


* This is a single volume, of the modest dimensions and unpretending 
appearance of a school book; but the wealth of material, of learning, 
thought, and fancy which the author has lavished upon it, might easily 
have supplied a stately library work of some eight or ten volumes. 
Perhaps what most strikes one on a first perusal is its character of fresh- 
ness and originality. Some previous knowledge, some time and attention, 
may be required rightly to appreciate the extent of Mr. Green's his- 
torical scholarship, or the depth and thoughtfulness of his com- 
ments on historical events; but the most indolent reader can hardly 
take it up without finding that he has lighted upon a book which is never 
common-place and never dull...... We counse! the English people to gratify 
its desire for information by reading its own story in Mr. Green's pages.” 
—Saturday Review, 


“To say that Mr. Green's is better than those which have preceded it 
would be to convey @ very inadequate idea of its merits. It stands alone 
as the one general history of the country, for the sake of which all others, 
if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely set aside. It is per- 
haps the highest praise that can be given to it, that it is impossible to 
discover whether it was intended for the young or forthe old. The size 
and general louk of the book, its vividness of narration, and its avoidance 
of abstruse argument, would place it among school books; but its fresh 
and original views and its general historical power are only to be appre- 
ciated by those who have tried their own hand at writing history, and who 
know the enormous difficulties of the task.’"—Academy. 





This day, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 23a. 


Macready’s Reminiscences. 


With SELECTIONS from his DIARIES and CORRES 
Edited by Sir FrepertcK POLLOCK, Bart., One of his Exeonte oeNce 
Four Portraits engraved by Jeens. » With 


“Before these ‘ Reminiscences,’ we can recall no elaborate picture of 
actor from his own hand and his own point of view, showing him ye 
was willing to be shown to his friends and family, for whom, in the ff 4 
instince, the ‘ Reminiscences’ were written...... We know noautobi 
which throughout leaves a more consistent and distinct impression of i 
author, or, on the whole, a higher respect for him."—T7imes. . 


“These memoirs of Mr. Macready are more interesting than the 
‘ Apology’ of Colley Cibber, or even than the charming autobiography of 
Holcroft. There is nowhere so copious and confidential a record of an 
actor's personal and professional experience...... This book will have the 
effect both of reviving the regret of all late comers for lost opportunity, 
and of making the man, as he stands portrayed, interesting to those who 
have never seen the actor."—Vew York Nation. 


“The ‘Reminiscences’ of William Charles Macready have broken a 
spell that has long brooded over theatrical memoirs, and we have nows 
narrative doing credit to its author, as well as to the profession he go } 
adorned......The volumes have been well edited......all necessary informa. 
tion is furnished to readers, and all that concerns the public has been 
carefully preserved. A more useful guide or manual for actors, especially 
for the young and inexperiensed, has never been published."—£dinburgh 
Review, 

“Sir Frederick Pollock has done his work very well...... These ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ may almost be said to contain the history of the {English Stage 
during the first half of the present century. They record the careful 
criticisms of an actor, who was also a scholar, on the other great actors 
and actresses of his day...... We need hardly say that we heartily commend 
this book to our readers. They will find in it plenty of anecdote and 
information.”"—Pall Ma!l Gazette. 

“The record of Macready's struggles, as recorded by himself in these 
‘Reminiscences,’ is full of interest, both as regards the man and the great 
art to which he dedicated his life...... As a careful and for the most parts 
just estimate of the stage during a very brilliant period, the attraction of 
these volumes can scarcely be surpassed. Readers also who have no 
specia! interest in theatrical matters, but enjoy miscellaneous gossip, will 
be a!lured from page to page, attracted by familiar names and by observa- 
tions upon popular actors and authors."'"—Spectator. 


This day, in 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


The ANNALS of OUR TIME.—SUPPLE. 


MENT, bringing the Work down to the Opening of the Present Parlia- 
ment, March 19, 1874. By Joserm Irvine. 


The ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of 


Events, Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria, June 20, 1837, to the Peace of Versailles, February 28, 1871, 
By Joseru Irvine. Fourth Edition, Revised. 8vo, 16s. 

“Those who do not know this admirable compilation may be glad to 
learn that there exists a work of contemporary history in which every 
eveut of the last few years is narrated with singular terseness and effect, 
and in which the truthfulness of the chronicler is never subordinated to 
the zeal of the partisan.”"—Standard. 


By the Rev. J. McLEOD CAMPBELL, D.D. 


The NATURE of the ATONEMENT and its RELATION 
to REMISSION of SINS and ETERNAL LIFE. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHRIST the BREAD of LIFE. An Attempt to give a 
Profitable Direction to the present Occupation of Thought with Romanism. 
Second Edition, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


THOUGHTS on REVELATION, with SPECIAL 
REFERENCE to the PRESENT TIME. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


REMINISCENCES and REFLECTIONS, referring to his 
Early Ministry in the Parish of Row, 1825-31. Edited, with an Introductory 
Narrative, by his Son, DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


RESPONSIBILITY for the GIFT of ETERNAL 


LIFE. Compiled by permission of the Late J. McLsop CAMPBELL, D.D, 
from Sermons preached at Row iu the Years 1829-31. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The PSALMS, with INTRODUCTIONS and 


ORITICAL NOTES. By A. C. JENNINGS, B.A., Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hgbrew University Scholar, and Fry 


Scholar of St. John’s College; and W. H. Lowr, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer 
and late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Tyrwhitt Scholar. 
Books III. and IV, (Psalms Ixxiii. to cvi.). Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS PREACHED before 


the UNIVERSITY. By the Rev. E. A, Assort, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. Svo, 6s. (This day. 


LECTURES on the REVELATION of St. 


JOHN. By the Rev. C. J.4VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 2 vols. 
extra feap. Svo, 9s. [Fourth Edition this day. 
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